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Losses from bluetongue 


CAN BE 


prevented ! 





FOR SPRING 
VACCINATION 


Blucine’ 


BLUETONGUE 
VACCINE 





Bluetongue infection is a seasonal 
disease. The incidence of infection 
is rapidly lowered following the 
first frost in the fall. There is no 
known cure for bluetongue. Vaccin- 
ation of animals, however, has 
proved to be a practical means of 
preventing bluetongue losses. 

A live, modified virus vaccine for 
the immunization of healthy sheep 
against bluetongue infection. The 
virus used for production of Blu- 
cine was modified by serial passage 
in chick embryo culture. Each 
package of Blucine contains the 
dried, vacuum sealed virus and a 
bottle of diluent. 


Dosage: 2 cc. regardless of age or 
breed. Available in 10 and 50 dose 
packages. 


Call your Cutter Veterinary Supplier for 
*T.M. 


Blucine’ 


BLUETONGUE VACCINE 


CUTTER Laboratories 


BEPELLEY Cantona 










CLOSTRIDIOM 
PERFRINGENS, 
TYPE D, BACTERIN 
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Prevent Ovine 
Enterotoxemia 


(OVEREATING DISEASE) 


WITH 
Fringol” 


(Clostridium Perfringens, 
Type D, Bacterin) 
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Fringol protects against enter- 
toxemia in healthy lambs. 
Fringol is Alhydrox® (Alumi- 
num hydroxide) adsorbedt 
and formaline inactivated. 


Dosage: 5 cc. injected sub- 
cutaneously. Available in 10 
and 50 dose packages. 


Order from your Cutter 
Veterinary Supplier today 


*T.M. tAlhydrox, a 
Cutter exclusive, holds 
the vaccine in the 
animal's tissues longer 
releasing it slowly to 
build strong, peak 4 
immunity. 


CUTTER Laboratories 
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~teghe 
OVINE- 


ECTHYMA 
VACCINE 


(Soremouth Vaccine) 


A live, dried virus, which is 
diluted immediately before 
use with a diluent, provided 
in the package. Confers good 
immunity of long duration. 


Dosage: by brush (provided 
in package) to unwooled, 
scarified skin. Available in 
100 dose packages. 


Order from your Cutter 
Veterinary Supplier now! 


CUTTER 
Laboratories 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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In This Issue 


WHAT'S UP, DOC? 
A Golden Opportunity! 


Secretary Benson announced in Salt Lake 
City, March 19, that he would call a ref- 
erendum vote sometime this summer under 
Section 708—the "self-help" section of the 
National Wool Act. (Page 9) 


This gives sheepmen an opportunity to 
say whether or not they want to have one 
cent a pound deducted from their incentive 
payment and set in motion a wool and lamb 
promotion program of sufficient scope to 
put the industry eventually on a sound eco-= 
nomic basis. A "Yes" vote in the referen- 
dum by producers representing at least two=- 
thirds of the number of sheep or production 
of wool by volume covered in the referendum 
will give the "go-ahead" signal to the 
program. 

ASPC, INC. 


The American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc., waS organized to make it possible for 
sheepmen of the Nation to unite in doing the 
necessary things under the National Wool 
Act to bring the "Golden Opportunity" to 
pass. These included a memorandum (page 19) 
to the Secretary of Agriculture showing 
the need for an intensive advertising and 
promotion program, an agreement between 
the ASPC and the Secretary (page 20); the 
Articles of Incorporation (page 11) and the 
by-laws of ASPC (page 21). 

Following NWGA policy, these documents 
are published in their entirety in this is- 
sue, along with the historical background 
of ASPC (page 10). 

WHAT THEY THINK ABOUT IT 


Directors of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc.—sheepmen chosen by 
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What's Up, Doc? 
Second in a series of photographs and comments by 

Phyllis E. Wright of Durango, Colorado. 








its member organizations to represent them 
in its deliberations and actions—point up 
various reasons why sheepmen should take advan- 
tage of this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to 
obtain a fund large enough to really do something 
with lasting benefit... with each and every 
producer contributing his share. (Page 12) 


QO. V. Wells, administrator of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, also states his firm 
conviction in the efficacy of well=-handled re- 
search and promotion programs for agricultural 
commodities (page 16). 

PENDING IN WASHINGTON 


Executive Secretary Jones says there's always 
something pending in Washington. With the Na- 
tional Wool Act an accomplishment, the industry 
now has to consider the problems of seeking leg- 
islation to give security of tenure to forest 
grazing and of increasing the size of the Defense 
Department's stockpile of wool fabrics and goods 
for military use. On the other side are the pro- 
posals that have cropped up to threaten the indus- 
try's security. 


First, there's the extension of the Trade 
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Agreements Act still in the hands of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the Carpet Institute's 
proposal to permit all wools without regard to 
grade, used in the manufacture of carpets to come 
in duty-free, and the so-called Customs Simpli- 
fication Act with another threat to proper assess= 
ment of tariff. Lastly, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association is proposing the repeal of the 
Wool Products Labeling Act and the enactment of 
a new "Textile Fiber Products Labeling Act." 
(Page 7) 
ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION 

OTC, according to 0. R. Strackbein (page 26) 
is just another name for GATT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade). Congressional approval of 
OTC is being asked by the President. 


PSYA VIOLATIONS 

Department of Agriculture cease-and-desist 
orders against Producers Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation and Western Order Buyers were issued on 
February 25. (See page 28 for details.) 






















"Your Wools Worth More Money When ¥ (ow Brand With 
Kemp's==" 
BRANDING LIQUID 4 


AW, YS ON! 
ALT 2) OUT! 





The brand on your sheep is important to you... 
and also to the mills. That’s why scourable brand 
wool gets top mill prices. KEMP’S, the original 
and leading lanolin-based branding liquid is pre- 
ferred by ranchers and wool buyers alike! Amaz- 
ing KEMP'S reduces losses because it stays clearly 
visible for at least a year—withstands rain, snow, 
sun, sheep dip, dust or harsh physical treatment. 
Yet it scours out easily, automatically making 
your wool worth more money at the mills! 


EASY TO USE... 
and ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


KEMP’S is easy to apply in any temperature. 
Range-proved Orange, Red, Black, Green, Blue 
or Yellow colors give a clear distinct brand— 


SELLE 
never burn the hide or harm the fibers. Costs © Stays O1—~Seqy¢ 0 . BECAUSE. 
less—brands more sheep per gallon. Get more © Brands More Sheep i 
money for your wool with KEMP’S! Buy KEMP'S © Mon't Cate in cay Salon 
Branding Liquid today—at your favorite dealer. “ ight, istin . 
Bra Ct Colors 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 1509 citon _ Aa 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT ....... 
Belschner’s SHEEP MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE _ LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY .......... 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER . 
Hartley’s THE SHEPHERD’S DOG 
Hultz & Hill’s RANGE SHEEP AND WOOL 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 

Klemme’s AN AMERICAN GRAZIER GOES ABROAD 
Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Rice, Andrews & Warwick's — BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMEN 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK a. a Bt 
Stoddart & Smith's RANGE M AGEMENT 
Wentworth & Towne’s SH EPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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WOOL RAGS TO SOVIET BLOC 


U. S. shipments of wool rags are now 
the second largest item in dollar value 
moving to the Soviet bloc, according to 
John B. Borton, director of the Office 
of Export Supply, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

During the last quarter of 1954, the 
Department of Commerce approved li- 
censes for the shipment of almost two 
million dollars’ worth of wool rags to 
the Soviet bloc. Actual exports from 
January to November, 1954, amounted 
to $1,287,000, Mr. Borton stated. All 
shipments were made to Poland, Danzig 
and Czechoslovakia. 


FODDER BANK ESTABLISHED 


An old dream of South African wool 
growers has become reality with the 
establishment of a national cooperative 
fodder bank scheme. A news release 
from the International Wool Secretariat 
says the bank will supply members with 
compressed feed and cubes during spells 
of drought. 

Individual farmers will be asked to 
take shares of about £50 ($132) each and 
pay an annual premium of about £15 
($33.60) to insure feed for 1,000 sheep 
or 160 cattle. Five thousand members 
are needed to make the scheme a success. 

Seven directors have been elected pro- 
visionally, including Jan H. Moolman, 
president of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association (of South Africa) and chair- 
man of the South African Wool Board, 
who took a leading part in the formation 
of the fodder bank. (Mr. Moolman is 
also chairman of the Board of Directors 
of The Wool Bureau, Inc.) 


A-BLAST DAMAGES ASKED 


Five suits involving claims of $176,- 
964 have been filed against the Govern- 
ment by Iron County, (Utah) sheepmen. 

The plaintiffs, in complaints filed in 
Federal District Court in Salt Lake City, 
allege that they suffered losses as a 
result of the 1952 and 1953 atomic 
blasts on the Nevada Proving Grounds. 

Their herds were ranging within 60 
to 80 miles of the probable point of 
detonation, the complaints maintain. 

Plaintiffs and amount of damages 
sought are: Nelson Webster, $29,864; 
Douglas Cory, $24,845; David C., McRae 
N., and Kern Bulloch, $34,180; Lillian 
Clark, administratrix of the estate of 
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Douglas C. Clark, $64,225, and A. G. 
Seegmiller and Myron Higbee, $23,845. 
The complaints allege that Govern- 
ment agents “negligently performed, 
conducted, discharged and executed 
such nuclear tests and experiments 
causing damages to the plaintiffs.” 
—Deseret News and Telegram 
Salt Lake City, March 1, 1955 


PENDLETON PROMOTES WOOL 


Entering its 60th year as a separate 
unit, Pendleton Woolen Mills has assured 
its customers through an attractive mail- 
ing piece that there will be no change in 
the high quality of its products. 

The four-page folder says, “Pendleton 
will continue to use 100 percent Virgin 
Wool in the manufacture of its fabrics.” 

A reminder that “‘only nature can pro- 
duce the living fiber . . . wool” is given 
to the readers of the folder. Pendleton 
deserves thanks for their staunch efforts 
in behalf of the wool industry. 


NONRECOURSE 


Unless earlier demand is made by 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Wool 
Handler’s Nonrecourse Notes, secured 
by shorn or pulled wool under the 1954 
Wool Price Support Program, which 
mature April 30, 1955, are due and pay- 
able on that date. 


ZILLMAN JOINS INSTITUTE 


Paul Zillman has joined the staff of 
the American Meat Institute Department 
of Livestock. His field of specialization 
is Agricultural Education and Animal 
Husbandry, and his activities will ex- 
tend into the various fields of work con- 
ducted by the Department of Livestock. 


DROUGHT 
PROGRAM EXTENDED 


The drought emergency feed-grain 
program was reopened in certain coun- 
ties of Colorado, Wyoming and Utah by 
the USDA on March 16. 


This action was taken in keeping with 
previously announced policy that drought 
emergency measures would be continued 
where necessary. 


NEW ANTHRAX VACCINE 


A new means for prevention of live- 
stock losses caused by anthrax is now 
available. This new anthrax vaccine, 
trade named Thraxol, is now in produc- 
tion at the Berkeley, California plant of 
Cutter Laboratories, according to Dr. 
N. H. Casselberry, Cutter veterinary 
medical director. 

Research in South Africa has proved 
the value of the culture used in prep- 
aration of this type of vaccine. 

Thraxol is a low virulence vaccine con- 
taining the Sterne anthrax spores and 
saponin. This vaccine has been proven 
safe for annual pre-season anthrax im- 
munization of cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine. 

Thraxol’s low virulence spore allows 
its use in highly susceptible animals such 
as sheep without untoward reactions. 
Much of the field testing of Thraxol was 
done using sheep and no unfavorable 
reactions have been observed. 

—Cutter Laboratories 


NEW IDAHO WOOL 
WAREHOUSE 


The Magic Valley Wool Warehouse, 
Inc. was organized by wool growers in 
southwestern Idaho on March 12. Its 
purpose is to provide storage facilities 
for use by local sheepmen, thereby per- 
mitting them to hold their wool for the 
best market instead of selling it with- 
out regard for market conditions imme- 
diately after shearing. 

The corporation will be operated as 
a non-profit making enterprise, de- 
signed primarily for the convenience 
of its stockholders. 

Ray Lincoln of Twin Falls is presi- 
dent; Ralph Faulkner, Gooding, is vice 
president; Leonard Purdy of Picabo, 

(Continued on page 5.) 





about our Cover 


the profit side. 





We hope that our cover speaks for itself! 

For many, however, perhaps we should place the 
front cover on the back of this issue and then, after read- 
ing through the magazine, more benefit would be reaped 
from the drawings. 

Approval of Section 708 of the National Wool Act 
through your “yes” vote in the referendum to be held this 
summer will help swing your operating pendulum to 


Monies collected from incentive payment deductions 
on wool (one cent a pound) under Section 708 will be used 
by the American Sheep Producers Council, Inc.—composed 


of sheep industry representatives—for lamb and wool 


promotion. 


In the end, you will benefit from your “yes” vote this summer. You can help 
yourself and your industry by approving the Self-Help Program! 


April, 1955 





Friskies Dog Food 
Guards Against . 





* Caused by lack of essential 
food elements necessary 
to normal growth and health. 


YOUR DOG could be heading for a seri- 
ous illness... brought on by a lack of 
essential food elements necessary for 
full vitality, good health, and a long 
life span. Even an improper balance 
of these elements could cause “Hidden 
Hunger.” 

IN FRISKIES, you’re assured of every 
ingredient dogs are known to need... 
all combined in a formula backed by 
our 59 years of experience in animal 
nutrition. 


FEED WISELY if you value the health of 
your dog. Feed both Friskies Meal 
and bite-size Friskies Cubes for va- 
riety...for sure protection against 
“Hidden Hunger.” 


COPR.1955, ALBERS MILLING CO. 


veto. 


5-Ib. bag. 





For added economy, buy the 2 
Save up to 25%. 


(Pz 


PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF CARNATION MILK 
ALBERS MILLING CO. DIV. OF CARNATION CO, 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City Montana 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
G. N. Winder, Denver, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo. Texas 


Vice Presidents 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, Texas 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
M. P. Espil, Jr., Litchfield Park, Arizona 
Lloyd Avilla, Red Bluff, California 
Frank Meaker, Montrose, Colorado 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 
A. C. Grande, Lennep, Montana 
B. H. Robison, Ely, Nevada 
John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 
Edward Waara, Buffalo, South Dakota 
R. W. Hodge, Del Rio, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Corwin H. King, Yakima, Washington 
Leonard Hay, Rock Springs, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 


Robert W. Lockett, President 
_H. B. Embach, Secretary 

California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 

Lloyd Avilla, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Frank Meaker, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

John Noh, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
A. C. Grande, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

B. H. Robison, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Fossil 


John V. Withers, President 

J. P. Steiwer, Secretary 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
P. O. Box 1486, San Angelo 

R. W. Hodge, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 


Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
East Cherry Lane, Ellensburg 


Corwin H. King, President 


Phillip B. Kern, Secretary 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 


Edward Waara, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wvoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 


Leonard Hay, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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CUTTING CHUTE 


(Continued from page 3.) 
secretary; and Clyde R. Bacon, Jerome, 
js treasurer. Original incorporators 
are: John W. Noh, Kimberly, T. C. 
Bacon and John Breckenridge, both of 
Twin Falls. 


BUY-AMERICAN DIFFERENTIAL 


As a result of President Eisenhower’s 
Executive Order of December 17, 1954, 
(NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, January, 1955, 
Page 5), the Defense Department has 
announced a new Buy-American direc- 
tive. Under it the Buy-American differ- 
ential to be applied to foreign and do- 
mestic bids is lowered from 25 percent 
to six percent. 

This change does not apply to Defense 
Department purchases of items contain- 
ing wool or cotton. These are covered 
especially in the Defense Appropriations 
Act for the current year. 


TEXAS ASKS SCABIES FUND 


The directors of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association, in their quar- 
terly meeting at College Station (March 
14-15), asked the State legislature for 
an additional $125,280 annually for the 
next two years to fight sheep scab in 
Texas. 

The amount, if appropriated for each 
of the next two years, would be used 
for the employment of additional men 
to handle, county-by-county eradication 
problems. 


NEW FREIGHT SERVICE 


More than 20 American railroads now 
offer piggyback or  trailer-on-flatcar 
service as a means of providing faster 
service and lower costs in transporting 
farm products to market. 

With this system, fully loaded truck 
trailers are placed on railroad flatcars 
and hauled between major rail terminals. 
Upon arrival at the destination terminal, 
the trailers are rehooked to truck trac- 
tors and pulled to the receiver’s store, 
warehouse, or wherever it is to be un- 
loaded. 


BUENA VISTA, COLORADO 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Irwin, winners 
of the champion Rambouillet ram award 
at the National Western Stock Show, 
live in Buena Vista, Colorado, not in 
Monte Vista as was mistakenly shown 
in the March issue. 


MEAT BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


An attractive new brochure “Cuts of 
Meat .. . How You Can Identify Them” 
is just off the press. It is well illustrated 
and very informative, covering every- 
thing there is to know about the various 
cuts of lamb, beef, veal and pork. 
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Copies may be obtained from the pub- 
lisher, Swift and Company, Agricultural 
Research Department, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
Ask for Agricultural bulletin No. 7. 


LAMBING PERCENTAGES 


Percentage of lambs born do not vary 
much, according to Dr. H. C. Gardiner, 
owner and general manager of the Mt. 
Haggin Livestock Company at Anaconda, 
Montana. 


“Some years ago,” Dr. Gardiner 
states, ““a prominent Utah sheep operator 
and I kept data on the number of lambs 
born to ewes of different ages and found 
that 100 yearlings will have from 129 
to 134 lambs; that 100 two- to six-year- 
olds will have 150; and 100 five-and six- 
to seven-year old ewes will have around 
175 lambs. These figures, of course, ap- 
ply only to lambs born and not to lambs 
saved.” 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 











SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLk LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS ANU 2ACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Moscew,. Idaho 





Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 





SUFFOLK RAMS 


The World’s Greatest Crossing Breed 
For Full Information Write— 


National Suffolk Sheep Ass’‘n. 


Columbia, Mo. 


P. O. Box 324 W 








- Fialion s Largest 
(laf 


35th 
Annual 
993 HAMPSHIRES 

725 SUFFOLKS 

75 BLACKFACE Crossbreds 


The Best in 
the West 





also 
Columbias Rambouillets 
Corriedales Romeldales 
Southdowns Targhees 


Shropshires 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 


Sacramento may23 


State Fairgrounds 











STANCO SALT 


PLAIN — IODIZED — MINERALIZED 
STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














(about 81 lbs.) 





PAPER WOOL TWINE 


New Large Economy Tube 


TWINE SAVER PACKAGE is easy to handle — 
Eliminates all waste 


CONTENTS: 2500 Feet — enough for 300 sheep | 


1 PLY +300 JASON PAPER FLEECE TWINE meets all require- 
ments and standards for wool tying. Also useful as a GEN- 
ERAL PURPOSE TYING TWINE. 


OTHER PUT UPS: 1# Coreless Tubes and 81 ft. lengths 


Contact your dealer or send order, with dealer's name and address to— 


E. W. TWITCHELL, INC. 


3RD & SOMERSET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 33, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dealer and Distributor Inquiries Invited. 
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How meat is sold 


Distributing meat and meat prod- 
ucts means doing business with 
about 300,000 meat retailers and 
375,000 hotels and restaurants. 


Swift has more than 1500 plant 
route salesmen who sell meat and 
other products to various outlets in 
the smaller cities and towns. 


Retail meat dealers and other 
outlets in the larger cities are served 
by wholesale selling units—Swift 
has 290. 


By these two methods of distri- 
bution, meat is moved to the areas 
where it will sell the best. These 
methods used by Swift to distrib- 
ute your products help to assure 
you greater returns. 





Just 100 years ago G. F. Swift bought a heifer, dressed 
it and sold the meat—starting the business that is now 
Swift & Company. 1955, our Centennial year, reflects 
the progress and experience of a century of operation. 
More important, it emphasizes how Swift is looking 
ahead, to serve farmers and ranchers even better 
during the second hundred years. 
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If you had the time, you could 
sell some of your meat locally, 
but you would have to take 
most of it to distant cities. The 
chart below suggests a few things 
to keep in mind if you were to sell 
the meat from your livestock. 

As you look at the chart, re- 
member that the supply of meat 
and livestock in various parts of 
thecountry may changeevery day. 
At the same time consumers aren’t 
as willing to buy on some days as 
on others. These quick changes of 





your own meat... 


Where would you sell beef from heavy steers ? 
Who eats the most lamb, the most veal? What 


about fresh pork and smoked meats ? 


supply and demand create many 
selling problems because meat is 
highly perishable. 

With the many problems there 
are in selling meat, we believe you 
will agree that there is a real need 
for a nationwide meat distribu- 
tion system such as Swift operates. 
The services that Swift provides, 
including processing and distribu- 
tion, are done on a narrow margin 
of profit—averaging less than 4 
cent per pound for all products 
handled. 





MEAT SELLING FACTS. 





Is most meat eaten close to 
where livestock is raised? 


No. Meat on the average must be moved 
about 1000 miles from producer to consumer. 








How quickly is meat sold? 


Practically all meats, both fresh and proc- 
essed (except canned) are sold by the meat 
packer within 14 days. 





How much meat is canned 
or made into luncheon 
meats? 


About one pound out of four. 





Where does beef from 
heavy steers sell best? 


In the Boston area, where beef from 1300- 
1500 Ib. steers is preferred. 





About 2/3 of the lamb in 
the United States is con- 
sumed by 1/3 of the people 
—Where does this 1/3 live? 


In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and in cities along the West Coast. 





Where is the greatest per 
capita veal consumption? 


New Orleans, La., 
cities, with Newark, N. J., in second place. 


leads all other American 








Do some areas prefer fresh 
pork over smoked pork? 





Generally speaking, consumers in the north- 
ern states prefer more of their pork fresh . . . 
smoked pork has a greater preference in the 
southern states. 








AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS ® CHICAGO 
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PENDING IN WASHINGTON 


by Executive Secretary J. M. (CASEY) JONES 


VERY year there is the feeling on the 

part of industry representatives, 
“Well, there won’t be the work in Wash- 
ington that we had last session.” The 
conclusion has been reached now, how- 
ever, that a pronouncement of this kind 
is purely a state of mind and “wishful 
thinking.” If the industry doesn’t “con- 
coct” something that just must be accom- 
plished, the various interests in Con- 
gress, the Executive Branch, a different 
segment of the wool industry or all of 
them together ruffle the otherwise hoped- 
for calm waters. The First Session of 
the 84th Congress is no exception. 

It was anticipated with the National 
Wool Act of 1954 an accomplished fact 
that there would, of course, be numerous 
problems arise because of the changes 
and departures from old procedures, but 
the legislative field as far as the industry 
is concerned looked clear at the outset. 

A year ago the industry’s efforts were 
largely on the side of the offense or ac- 
complishment, but because of the failure 
to secure favorable action from the 
House Agricultural Committee on the 
legislation with respect to forest grazing, 
a part of our effort this session of Con- 
gress may be in that direction, although 
the large part of the effort must be de- 
fensive. 

Because the Department of Agricul- 
ture has, as a part of their program, the 
passage of a law regulating the adminis- 
tration of grazing on National Forest 
lands, it is expected that a bill will be 
introduced in the Congress at the De- 
partment’s request. 

The proposal, it is felt, will be pat- 
terned to a large extent after the Aiken 
bill (S. 2548) which passed the Senate 
on two different occasions last year. 
There will be differences but the pro- 
posal will contain many of the features 
of that reasonable bill. The introduction 
of this should come in this month of 
April. 

Another matter which, under present 
thinking, will require legislative action, 
is sponsored by Senator Barrett and 
other leading Senators not only in the 
West, but New England as well. It is 
the proposal for the Department of De- 
fense to purchase “a quantity of wool 
materials (serge, cloth, other fabrics, 
knitting yarns, and other wool materials) 
necessary to establish a reserve equiva- 
lent to 200,000,000 pounds of raw wool, 
clean basis, for use of all the Armed 
Services.” The present requirement, for 
which Senator O’Mahoney was the guid- 
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ing force, is for 100,000,000 pounds. This 
proposal doubles the present reserve re- 
quirement. 

The wool to be used to the fullest ex- 
tent possible would be the accumulated 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, which on April 30th will be in the 
neighborhood of 145,000,000 pounds, 
grease basis, or 60,000,000 pounds, clean. 

It is felt that this action is highly de- 
sirable from many points of view. In 
the first full year of war in World War 
II wool requirements were more than 
400 million pounds clean wool equivalent. 
This proposed reserve would be less than 
one-half of those requirements. There- 
fore, from the standpoint of a strategic 
reserve the proposal is necessary. 

The textile industry for a period of 
three years has been in a depressed con- 
dition. Procurement of additional re- 
serves at this time would alleviate 
unemployment and aid the industry 
generally. 


The use of the CCC wool stockpile 
would remove the price threat overhang- 
ing the normal market, would save the 
Department of Agriculture cost from 
storage and deterioration and would 
create activity and procurement from a 
source that at the present time contem- 
plates no additional purchases. This 
should have a beneficial effect on the 
market for the 1955 clip. 

On the other side of the legislative 
ledger rise ugly heads now. First is the 
three-year extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act which provides for further 
reduction of tariffs and greater power 
of the Executive Branch of Government 
on foreign commerce. Equally disturb- 
ing is the proposed ratification of an 
international trade organization to be 
known as “The Organization for Trade 
Cooperation,” formerly GATT. 

In addition, following the passage of 
the Trade Agreements Act in some form 
and the attempted ratification of trade 
rules and the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, the so-called Customs Sim- 
plification bill will again come up for 





PRESIDENT ULMER PASSES 

On March 31, as we go to 
press, a telephone message 
brings the tragic word of the 
passing of National Association 
President Wallace Ulmer of 
Miles City, Montana. A heart 
attack was the cause of his 
death. 











review. One proposal of this bill is to 
change the method of valuing imports 
on the basis of foreign values that the 
importing country places on them rather 
than their possible true value. (Lower 
foreign values are accomplished by sub- 
sidies, unrealistic exchange values, etc.) 

As if these problems were not enough, 
various segments of the wool industry 
are attacking from all sides. 

The Carpet Institute is sponsoring a 
bill (H. R. 4671, Congressman Harrison, 
Virginia) which would eliminate the so- 
called “name wools” from the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (this is desirable), but in addi- 
tion would remove all tariffs on all grades 
of wool imported into this country which 
are to be used in the manufacture of 
carpets. The domestic industry’s position 
is that if carpet manufacturers can use 
wools of higher grades which are pro- 
duced in the United States, domestic 
wools should be used. (There is a claim 
that domestic wools are not desirable 
for carpets, but this to our knowledge 
has not been proven.) 

Equally as important is the precedent 
which this would establish for other in- 
dustries to charge discrimination and 
inability to use domestic wool. This con- 
stitutes the same old practice of “nib- 
bling away” at what little tariff is left 
for domestic producers, but yet an effort 
for the same industry to protect itself 
with higher tariffs. 

This situation is further brought out 
by the fact that on March 18th the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers told Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks that import duties on raw wool 
should be entirely eliminated. This is 
their same old story. At the same time 
they are most vociferous for increased 
import duties on foreign textiles. 

The NAWM haven’t gotten this job 
done, nor have they attempted at this 
time to amend the National Wool Act of 
1954, which they are also proposing. 
From where the producer industry stands 
today they have a real job on their hands. 

Now comes the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association with a proposal to be 
known as the “Textile Fiber Labeling 
Act.” It calls for the repeal of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act which the indus- 
try succeeded in passing in 1939, and 
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which became effective in 1940. The 
proposal would not attempt to repeal the 
recently passed Fur Labeling Act. Why 
the discrimination? 

The proposal provides for labeling any 
fabric containing a “blend” of textile 
fibers, but would not provide identifica- 
tion of fabrics containing 100 percent 
of one fiber. 


The reasons for this are quite obvious. 
Primarily, they are to deceive the con- 
suming public in two ways: If synthetic 
fibers are able to imitate the “feel’’ and 
“looks” of wool, the consumer and others 
will not know what they are buying when 
the fabric is 100 percent of one fiber. 
In the case of a fabric made of 100 per- 
cent wool fiber, it would not be neces- 
sary to tell the consuming public whether 
the fabric is made of wool, reprocessed 
wool or reused wool. This, of course, is 
an attempt on the part of rag interests 
to accomplish their known desires. 


This move is of great interest to con- 
sumers and they will be brought into the 
“fight.” 

If there is not an ulterior motive the 
solution of this problem is relatively 
simple: remove the section repealing the 
Wool Products Labeling Act. If this were 
done, the proposal would appear to be 
highly desirable. 


Incentive Payments 
May Be Assigned 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

announced on March 11, 1955 that 
wool growers will be permitted to assign 
payments due them under the National 
Wool Act of 1954 program as collateral 
for loans or advances under certain con- 
ditions. 


USDA officials stated that this deci- 
sion was made after careful study of 
both oral and written statements sub- 
mitted on the subject by wool growers, 
and by grower, wool trade, and other 
interested organizations. Many of the 
statements were offered to the Depart- 
ment at a special meeting in Washington 
February 18. There was strong support 
both for and against assignments. 


The decision by the Department to 
permit assignments gave considerable 
weight to the stabilizing effect the use 
of assignments can have upon market 
prices, especially during the transition 
from a supported market to a free mar- 
ket for the sale of the domestic wool clip. 
Also taken into consideration was the 
fact that assignments will enable growers 
to realize the benefits of the new pro- 
gram during this marketing year and 


thereby contribute to the objectives of 
the Act. 

Under the provisions, assignments will 
be permitted to financing or marketing 
agencies which make loans or advances 
on sheep, lambs, or wool. The funds can- 
not be used to pay any balances remain- 
ing from advances made on wool in pre- 
vious years’ operations. Those receiving 
an assignment from a grower as collat- 
eral must make a full and specific ac- 
counting to the grower and remit the 
balance due him within 60 days after 
receipt of wool payment draft. The 
grower will be permitted to make only 
one assignment of his wool payment and 
the assignment must be filed with the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion county office. 


USDA officials pointed out that this 
action should contribute to the overall 
objective of the new program to encour- 
age producers to increase domestic wool 
production. Officials also stated that 
permitting pledging of wool incentive 
payments as collateral for loans or ad- 
vances on wool is in line with testimony 
by USDA officials when the new Act 
was under consideration by the Congress. 
The method of permitting assignments 
will safeguard growers’ interests and at 
the same time will enable them to use 


part of their incentive payment for cur. 
rent operations rather than waiting until 
the summer of 1956 when first payments 
will be made. 


One of the major questions has bee 
whether the assignment of payments 
might result in disorderly marketing of 
the wool clip to the disadvantage of 
growers and the new program. In this 
connection, officials pointed out that un- 
der the new program payments to in- 
dividual growers will not make up the 
difference between the price he received 
for his wool and the incentive price but 
will be based at one percentage rate for 
the entire marketing year and for the 
country as a whole. This means that it 
will still be to the interest of the mar- 
keting agency to handle its sales over 
the year so as to get the best price pos- 
sible for each grower’s wool regardless 
of whether it has an assignment of his 
prospective payment. Also officials em- 
phasized that it will be up to the indi- 
vidual grower whether he wishes to make 
an assignment of his payment. 

Full information on assignments and 
the required forms and_ regulations 
should be in Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation county offices by April 
1, when the 1955 marketing year begins. 

—USDA 





Since this issue deals largely with the activation of Section 708 of the 
National Wool Act, we have printed that section below. 





EC. 708. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to enter into agreements 
with, or to approve agreements entered into between, marketing coopera- 
tives, trade associations, or others engaged or whose members are engaged in 
the handling of wool, mohair, sheep, or goats or the products thereof for the 
purpose of developing and conducting on a National, State, or regional basis 
advertising and sales promotion programs for wool, mohair, sheep, or goats 
or the products thereof. Provision may be made in such agreement to obtain 
the funds necessary to defray the expenses incurred thereunder through pro 
rata deductions from the payments made under Section 704 of this title to 
producers within the production area he determines will be benefited by the 
agreement and for the assignment and transfer of the amounts so deducted 
to the person or agency designated in the agreement to receive such amounts 
for expenditure in accordance with the terms and conditions of the agreement. 
No agreement containing such a provision for defraying expenses through 
deductions shall become effective until the Secretary determines that at least 
two-thirds of the producers who, during a representative period determined 
by the Secretary, have been engaged, within the production area he determines 
will be benefited by the agreement, in the production for market of the com- 
modity specified therein approve or favor such agreement or that producers 
who, during such representative period have produced at least two-thirds of 
the volume of such commodity produced within the area which will be benefited 
by such agreement, approve or favor such agreement. Approval or disapproval 
by cooperative associations shall be considered as approval or disapproval by 
the producers who are members of, stockholders in, or under contract with 
such cooperative association of producers. The Secretary may conduct a 
referendum among producers to ascertain their approval or favor. The re- 


quirements of approval or favor shall be held to be complied with if two-thirds 
of the total number of producers, or two-thirds of the total volume of pro- 
duction, as the case may be, represented in such referendum, indicate their 
approval or favor. 
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Secretary Benson Calls 
For Referendum Vote 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra Taft 

Benson announced on March 19 
that he would call for a referendum 
vote of growers this summer to see 
whether or not they favored a deduc- 
tion from their incentive payments un- 
der the National Wool Act to be used 
for lamb and wool promotion. 

Announcement of the referendum 
was made at a special press conference 
called by the Secretary when he was in 
Salt Lake City on March 19. 

Shortly before (March 17) in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Secretary Benson signed 
an agreement with the American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc., providing for 
advertising, promotion and_ related 
market development activities under 
Section 708 of the National Wool Act. 
As the Secretary announced, the agree- 
ment is subject to approval of sheep 
and wool producers in a referendum 
to be held this summer. 


The agreement will not become effec- 
tive unless the producers voting favor- 
ably account for at least two-thirds of 
the number of sheep or production of 
wool by volume represented in the refer- 
endum. 

The agreement provides for deduc- 
tion of not to exceed one cent per pound 
from incentive payments on shorn wool 
and a comparable rate of deduction 





NWGA Photo 
Discussing the referendum vote to be held this 
summer are Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, left, and J. M. Jones, NWGA executive 
secretary. 
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from payments on lambs and yearlings 
marketed for slaughter with wool on. 

These payments will be used by the 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc., for advertising, promotional and 
related activities designed to enlarge 
or improve the market for domestically 
produced wool and lamb. 

(For full details of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc., com- 
posed completely of sheep producers, 
see page 10.) 

In announcing that he had signed the 
agreement subject to a producer refer- 
endum, the Secretary called attention 
to the fact that “this does not create 
a precedent for similar arrangements 
for other commodities.” 

In the case of wool, the Congress has 
specifically set an annual goal of 300 
million pounds of shorn wool produc- 
tion (1954 production was almost 233 
million pounds.) 

As a means of moving towards this 
goal, the Congress provided authority 
(under the National Wool Act) for 
special price assistance through pay- 
ments over the next four marketing 
years, (April 1, 1955 to March 31, 1959) 
as well as specific authority for enter- 
ing into agreement with growers or 
associations of growers for advertising 
ome _ promotion purposes aS a means 

a toward improving returns from 
sales of their products in the 
open market. 

The Secretary stated, “If we 
are to have a successful sheep 
industry in the United States, 
with returns and future pros- 
pects sufficient to realize the 
goal set by Congress, it appears 
necessary to find ways and 
means of enlarging and stabil- 
izing the market for both do- 
mestically produced wool and 
lamb.” 

This program offers an op- 
portunity to producers to help 
themselves and their industry. 
By approving the program with 
a “yes” vote in the referendum 
on Section 708—the Self-Help 
Section—growers will aid in 
promoting their products—lamb 
and wool. 


NWGA Photo 


SECRETARY BENSON 
Sets grower vote on Section 708. 


NWGA Endorses 
Vote Decision 


EARTY endorsement of Secretary 
Benson’s decision to call for a vote 
of sheep producers on the question of 
activation of Section 708 of the Na- 
tional Wool Act has been given by the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
Hailing it as one of the greatest op- 
portunities in the history of the NWGA, 
dating back to Civil War days, J. M. 
Jones, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, declared that a favorable vote 
on this plan would for the first time 
give the sheep producers an opportunity 
for an adequate “self-help” plan for 
advertising and promotion activities in 
behalf of lamb and wool. 


ASPC Congratulates 
Secretary Benson 


ts Winder, president of the newly 
e ie formed American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc., congratulated Sec- 
retary Benson on his farsightedness in 
calling for a referendum vote to acti- 
vate Section 708. 


President Winder said that introduc- 
tory work in the proposed program 
would undoubtedly include pilot tests 
to determine the best methods of pro- 
moting wool and lamb. He emphasized 
the fact that the advertising and pro- 
motion work, regardless of the regions 
where it might be carried on at the 
beginning of the program, would be de- 
signed to benefit sheep producers of 
the entire Nation. 


A prominent Colorado sheep raiser, 
Winder stated that the far-reaching 
program will be put into effect if sheep 
raisers of the Nation vote its approval 
through a referendum to be held during 
the summer. 








For Lamb and Wool Promotion- 





AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS 
COUNCIL IS INCORPORATED 


ANY hours of hard work and plan- 

ning have gone into the formation of 
what is now known as the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 

Main purpose of the newly formed 
Council shall be to promote an increased 
consumption of lamb and wool and the 
products thereof, through the develop- 
ment and conduct of advertising and sales 
promotion programs. These programs 
are to be effected with funds obtained 
under Section 708—the Self-Help Section 
—of the National Wool Act of 1954. 
(Complete by-laws of the newly formed 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., 
may be found beginning on page 21. 

It is proposed under Section 708 of the 
National Wool Act that deductions of 
one-cent-per-pound be made from incen- 
tive payments due growers under the 
Act. Funds would be used for promoting 
lamb and wool under the direction of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 

Proportionate rates will also be de- 
ducted from incentive payments made on 
lambs and yearlings marketed, which ac- 
cording to Frank W. ImMasche, deputy 
director, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, USDA, will be four cents per hun- 
dredweight. 


$2 Million Revenue 


Annual revenue under the new pro- 
gram is estimated at two million dollars 
for the first year. It is contemplated 
that all of these funds may not be spent 
wisely the first year, but that it would 
be advisable to set up a reserve for fu- 
ture year expenditures. A program con- 
tinuing at least through 1962 is foreseen. 

Proposed promotion activities of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., 
can be put into effect on the above basis 
only if the referendum vote called for 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson is 
favored by the sheepmen of the Nation. 

Spearheaded by the leadership of the 
National Wool Growers Association, the 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., 
came into being after several meetings of 
sheep industry leaders, assisted by USDA 
officials. These meetings brought about 
final approval to the by-laws and incor- 
poration to the Council. 

Member organizations of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc., are the 
National Wool Growers Association, the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
Ohio Sheep Improvement Association, 
National Grange, National Livestock 
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Producers Association, the Pacific Wool 
Growers, and the National Farmers 
Union. 


Board of Directors 


The first board of directors of the 
Council is composed of: representing the 
National Wool Growers Association, G. 
N. Winder, Denver, Fred Earwood, So- 
nora, Texas, Walter Pfluger, Eden, Texas, 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming, John 
Noh, Kimberly, Idaho and J. K. Sexton 
of Willows, California; representing the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
James H. Lemmon, Lemmon, South Da- 
kota, Ralph Horine, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, and Lehi M. Jones, Cedar City, 
Utah. 


Rounding out the members on the 14- 
man board are L. A. Kauffman, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio Sheep 
Improvement Association; Clifford Bell, 
Doland, South Dakota, National Grange; 
I. H. Jacob, Salt Lake City, National 
Livestock Producers; Roy A. Ward, 
Portland, Pacific Wool Growers; and 
Oren A. Wright, Greenwood, Indiana, 
National Farmers Union. 

Brief resumes of the meetings held 
leading to formation of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc., follow: 

September 24, Washington, D. C. meet- 
ing of industry and Government repre- 
sentatives to discuss Section 708 of 
Public Law 690 (National Wool Act of 
1954), 83rd Congress. 
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TO HEAD COUNCIL 


Officers of the newly formed American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc., are G. N. Winder, left, 
president, and Jas. H. Lemmon, right, vice president. 
J. M. Jones is the secretary. 


It was decided at this meeting that: 

1. Control of any organization to co- 
ordinate promotion efforts should lie in 
the hands of sheep producers themselves, 
since it is their money that is being 
spent. (Every man on the board of di- 
rectors of the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc., is a sheep producer.) 


NWGA Does Preliminaries 


2. That the National Wool Growers 
Association must be the nucleus and 
carry out preliminary work toward set- 
ting up a corporation to implement Sec- 
tion 708. (This suggestion was made 
by James H. Lemmon, president of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
and has been carried out.) 

3. It was suggested that a large di- 
rectorship be set up, from which a small 
working body or board of directors could 
be chosen. (There are presently 48 del- 
egates who represent all U. S. sheep 
production areas. These delegates chose 
the 14 members of the board of directors 
from their respective areas. Directors 
at present are also delegates. (See map 
on page 18 for illustration of this set 
up.) 

October 28-29 Denver meeting of sheep 
producer representatives for discussion 
of Section 708 of the National Wool Act 
of 1954. 


Main topics of discussion at this 
meeting : 

1. Recommendations concerning cer- 
tificate of incorporation and the by- 
laws for the proposed American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc. 

2. Asked each organization to select 
their representatives for the board of 
directors and to turn names into J. M. 
Jones, executive secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association. 

January 13-14 Salt Lake City organ- 
izational meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc. 


Purpose of the meeting, according to 
G. N. Winder, elected chairman of the 
meeting, was to discuss the implementing 
of Section 708 in setting up the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


Home Office in Chicago 


It was decided at this meeting to in- 
corporate and set up the home office in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

By-laws and articles of incorporation 
were adopted by the group after careful 
study and revision. 

Mr. ImMasche of the USDA discussed 
the proposed method for handling the 
referendum vote. The board of directors 
recommended that the voting continue 
over a 30-day period. 

It was decided at the Salt Lake City 
meeting to request the Secretary of 
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EVEN SHEEP LIKE WOOL 
Let’s promote it! 





To 


Ray W. Willoughby 





ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
UNDER THE 
GENERAL NOT FOR PROFIT CORPORATION ACT 


CHARLES F. CARPENTIER, Secretary of State, Springfield, Illinois 
We, the undersigned, 


Box 31 San Angelo, Texas 





Jas. H. Lemmon 


Lemmon, South Dakota 








I. H. Jacob 


First Sec. Bank Bldg. 
lst So. & Main 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








Harlow Walker 


Gambier, Ohio 














Roy A. Ward 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland, Oregon 

















“How happy would you feel if you had just lost 
your all-wool coat?” 


Agriculture to make an across-the-board 
deduction of one-cent-per-pound of shorn 
wool marketed; also that a proportionate 
rate be deducted from incentive pay- 
ments made on lambs and yearlings 
marketed. 

February 16 Washington, D. C. meet- 


being natural persons of the age of twenty-one years or more and citizens of 
the United States, for the purpose of forming a corporation under the “General 
Not For Profit Corporation Act” of the State of Illinois, do hereby adopt the 
following Articles of Incorporation: 


1. 
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3. 


L. A. Kauffman 


The name of the corporation is: American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 
The period of duration of the corporation ‘is: Perpetual 

The address of its initial Registered Office in the State of Illinois is: 
407 South Dearborn Street in the City of Chicago, Zone 5, County of Cook, 
and the name of its initial Registered Agent at said address is: Carl F. 
Neumann. 

The first Board of Directors shall be fourteen in number, their names and 
addresses being as follows: 


Ohio State University Columbus, Ohio 





ing of the board of directors of the 


Ralph Horine 


47 So. Pennsylvania St. Indianapolis, Indiana 





American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 
The board unanimously approved the 


Oren A. Wright 


Route 2 Greenwood, Indiana 





revised version of the by-laws. 


Jas. H. Lemmon 


Lemmon, South Dakota 





The following officers of the American 


Clifford Bell 


Doland, South Dakota 





Sheep Producers Council, Inc., were 


Fred Earwood 


Sonora, Texas 





elected: G. N. Winder, president and 


Walter Pfluger 


Eden, Texas 





chairman of the board; James H. Lem- 


Harold Josendal 


1016 So. Center Casper, Wyoming 





mon, vice president; and J. M. Jones, 





secretary. 


Voting Eligibility 








The board of directors recommended 





that under the referendum the vote be 





confined to the producers of shorn wool 


G. N. Winder 467 Franklin Street Denver, Colorado 

I. H. Jacob First Sec. Bank Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lehi M. Jones 75 So. Main Cedar City, Utah 
John Noh Kimberly, Idaho 
Roy A. Ward 734 N. W. 14th Ave. Portland 9, Oregon 
J. K. Sexton Willows, California 





for simplicity of counting and that 1954 
shorn wool be the basis for voting eli- 
gibility. 

Petitions for membership were filed 
by others interested and purportedly 
qualified for membership in the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, Inc. The 
board of directors unanimously agreed 
to give due consideration to the petitions 
at the proper time as provided for in 
the by-laws. 

These are just a few of the many de- 
tails that have led to the formation of 
the organization that could become the 
guiding light, the ray of hope for the 
sheep industry. 
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The vast promotion program of lamb 
and wool that is made possible under 
Section 708’s Self-Help program puts 
you, Mr. Sheep Producer, at the long- 
awaited threshold of opportunity. 

Help yourself! Help the industry! 
Approve the enactment of Section 708 
in the referendum vote to be taken in 
June. Turn your cents into dollars. Vote 
yes on the Self-Help Program! 


April, 1955 


A change in the number of directors may be made by amendment to the by-laws, 
except that in no event shall the number of directors be less than 5 nor more 
than 50. 


oO. 


oq 


The purposes for which the corporation is organized are: 

To promote an increased consumption of lamb and wool and the products 
thereof, through the development and conduct of advertising and sales pro- 
motion programs; to advance the science and technique of lamb and wool 
production and marketing; to carry on and assist trade research, investi- 
gation and experiment in connection with lamb and wool; to encourage and 
promote the establishment and extension of education on lamb and wool in 
schools and colleges; to collect and disseminate trade statistics and infor- 
mation so as to enable lamb and wool producers to conduct their business 
free from misdirection by false and insufficient information, particularly 
concerning the following matters: (1) improved methods of production, mar- 
keting, and distribution of sheep industry products; (2) extension of mar- 
kets for lamb and wool; (3) development of new and expanded uses for lamb 
and wool; and (4) such other services as will promote the domestic sheep 
industry. 

In furtherance of its purposes, the corporation shall have the powers pres- 
ently granted, or as may hereinafter be granted, by the applicable laws of 
the State of Illinois. 


The membership of this Corporation shall be determined pursuant to the 
by-laws and shall be confined to individuals engaged in the production for 
marketing of lamb or wool, and to organizations such as cooperative market- 
ing associations, trade associations, producer associations, etc., who engage 
in or who have members who are engaged in production, marketing, or 
handling of lambs and wool. 
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FROM YOUR SHEEP INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVES 








ASPC Board of Directors Voice 
Approval of Self-Help Program 


G. N. 
WINDER 





I am surely pleased with the progress 
that has been made in the formation 
of the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil. I am highly honored to have been 
selected as one of the directors and to 
have been selected by the board to serve 
the first year as president of the organ- 
ization. 

We sheep growers that the member 
organizations have chosen to represent 
them on the board of directors are, I can 
assure you, extremely interested in see- 
ing that the interests of all sheep pro- 
ducers are protected and that the mar- 
kets for wool and lamb are improved. 
I can say with all confidence too that we 
shall do everything that lies within our 
power and ability to organize and put 
into effect a sound promotion and ad- 
vertising program. 

Through the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council and under the provisions 
of Section 708 of the Wool Act, the sheep 
industry has the greatest opportunity 
ever offered any agricultural industry to 
do something for itself, with everyone 
engaged in the industry paying his pro- 
rata share of the cost. I firmly believe 
that the Council using the funds provided 
under Section 708, can, in a few years, 
improve the market for our products to 
an extent that the position of the sheep 
producer will be bettered so that we will 
not need any incentive payment. 


Considerable work is now being done 
on wool promotion and advertising, but 
much more can be done, especially to 
increase the use of domestic wool. 


It is in the field of lamb promotion, 
education and advertising, however, 
that the greatest opportunities are. 
Our lamb market has always been 
plagued by poor distribution. About 80 
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percent of all lamb is consumed in two 
relatively small areas, on the North 
Atlantic seaboard and on the Pacific 
Coast. This leaves the great Middle 
East, Middle West and South as a tre- 
mendous potential market to be devel- 
oped. If we can broaden the outlet for 
lamb so that we have a more even dis- 
tribution, it seems to me then we will 
have an overall demand built up so that 
we will get away from the severe peaks 
and valleys in our lamb market. 


If we can develop a steady demand 
for lamb at prices that will give a rea- 
sonable profit to the producer, it still 
will not raise the overall cost of living 
nor will it materially affect the market 
for other meats. 


Before much of any promotion or 
advertising work can be done, some sur- 
veys must be made to determine some- 
thing about lamb consumption—what, 
where, why and why not. I am glad 
that the Research Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has agreed to 
make some preliminary surveys imme- 
diately and to follow up with more com- 
plete surveys later on, also to foliow 
up our first advertising efforts with a 
survey to measure the effects of the 
program. 


I certainly hope that the western 
sheep producers are interested enough 
in developing and promoting their own 
business to get out and vote favorably 
for this program when the referendum 
is called. I believe that they will, be- 
cause at every meeting I have attended, 
for the past several years, the main 
theme has been the need for promotion 
and advertising. Now we have a golden 
opportunity to do something. I hope 
we do not flub our chance. 


I sincerely hope that some of us do 
not let our personal dislikes and preju- 
dices influence us to oppose this one 
great opportunity that will ever come 
our way. 


—G. N. Winder, President 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


ROM the beginning, when Section 708 
was incorporated in the 1954 Wool 
Act, I have believed that it was one of 
the most forward steps that has been 
undertaken by the sheep producers’ or- 


ganizations during their entire history. 

The presenting of the value of our 
products—that is wool and lambs—to the 
consuming public, in my opinion, has 
been very poorly done. In fact, in this 
field we are far behind most every other 


JAMES H. 
LEMMON 


industry. By the creation of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, we will 
be placed in a position to do everything 
we can toward improving our operations, 
following better marketing practices and 
as a result, without question, we will 
increase the consumption of our prod- 
ucts. 


It is true that some organizations 
have made an effort to accomplish this 
in the past but because of a lack of funds, 
it has been only too feeble. There just 
wasn’t enough money to do an effective 
job. Now that we will have, providing 
the referendum is approved, from two 
million to two and a half million dollars 
a year to devote to this program, along 
with the funds that other cooperating 
organizations will have, including the 
Department of Agriculture, we can 
surely do an effective job. I believe that 
within the next few years we will have 
so improved our marketing procedure 
and our production methods that we will 
be on a self-sustaining basis and will not 
find it necessary to ask for Government 
aid of any kind in order to be on a 
profitable operating basis. 


One of the controversial questions 
has been the collection of the antici- 
pated one cent a pound on all wool 
produced in the United States, rather 
than collecting by the voluntary meth- 
od. Naturally, it would be preferable 
if these funds could be collected on a 
voluntary basis. But this way of raising 
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money has been tried throughout the 
generations and it has been proved that 
it is almost impossible to get together 
enough money to accomplish the neces- 
sary results. In the case of wool, it 
just could not be done. There are so 
many small operators it would be too 
expensive to contact them and the out- 
come would be as it has in the past— 
that a few would be forced to carry the 
load and it would not be possible to 
raise enough money to accomplish any- 
thing worth while. 


By collecting the money under the 
prescribed procedure under Section 708, 
I am sure few sheepmen will be opposed 
to it—the small operator least of all. 
He will be glad to pay his share when 
he understands the objectives. 


—James H. Lemmon, Vice President 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


OREN 
WRIGHT 


S a sheep producer, I thing the pro- 
gram available through Section 708 
is one of the best that has ever been made 
possible for the sheepman in selling his 
wool and lambs to the American people. 


I believe it is most important that a 
portion of this money be spent to im- 
prove the quality of both lambs and wool. 
This should include some research work 
to improve our breeding stock, both from 
the standpoint of lamb and wool produc- 
tion, and to educate the growers in better 
methods of preparing wool for the mar- 
ket. It is most important in this over- 
all program that we as growers produce 
a commodity which will be acceptable to 
the consuming public. 


As to the wool, there will be several 
different cities in which the better de- 
partment stores will carry large adver- 
tisements on the best use of woolen goods, 
suits, coats, dresses and sweaters. This 
will educate the people on the kind of 
wool that is used in good woolen clothes. 


April, 1955 





As to the lambs, we have a very open 
field in teaching the housewife the many 
different ways of preparing and serving 
lamb. Our sheep producers must learn 
what kind of a lamb to raise for use 
in the home meals, and to provide more 
lamb in our meat markets for the house- 
wife to buy when she wants it. 


I think this referendum vote is very 
important to each and every sheep pro- 
ducer as to the future in our sheep 
business. I, as a sheep producer and 
director of American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc., recommend a vote in favor 
of this referendum. 


—Oren Wright, Director 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


HIS is the first time in the history of 

the industry that we have had a pos- 
itive way of collecting enough money to 
do a comprehensive job of promoting 
lamb and wool. Both these products of 
the industry are in short supply with 
no possibility of increasing supply to 
exceed demand. 


Lamb promotion and_ advertising 
should pay off exceptionally well for the 


following reasons: 

1. Lamb is a delicious product in short 
supply—only about three percent of the 
total volume of red meat. 

2. Lamb is maldistributed, a large part 
of the supply going to the cities on the 
East and West Coasts. 


3. If lamb were distributed fairly 
evenly in the metropolitan areas of the 
country, enough demand could be built 
up with proper advertising and promo- 
tion to make it possible to merchandise 
the limited supply at considerably higher 
prices. 

4. This would tend to decentralize 
the processing of lamb—a very desir- 
able thing from the producers’ stand- 
point. The above conclusions have been 


proved in two advertising experiments 
in the Salt Lake and Los Angeles areas. 
In both those places, lamb consump- 
tion was tremendously increased by an 
intensified advertising program. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the 
grower now has the tools in his hands 
to merchandise his lambs at consider- 
ably higher prices to the advantage of 
all. 

—I. H. Jacob, Director 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


L. A. 
KAUFFMAN 





N the Corn Belt and the eastern part of 
the United States sheep must compete 
with other farm enterprises for land, 
feed, labor and capital. They often prof- 
itably supplement other production pro- 
grams. But more sheep are needed to 
efficiently utilize surplus grass and 
roughages produced when the best con- 
servation practices are followed. More 
sheep are also needed to make us less 
dependent on foreign wools and to pro- 
vide a larger and more uniformly dis- 
tributed supply of lamb meat. 


Incentive payments under the National 
Wool Act of 1954 will help to increase 
sheep numbers. But the real boost will 
come through skillful advertising, pro- 
motion and education that can be made 
possible by grower support of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council. Business 
and industry have pointed the way. 
Many of our most successful corporations 
spend as much as three cents out of every 
sales dollar for research, product devel- 
opment and advertising. 


Individual growers cannot get the job 
done. Working together we can bring a 
degree of prosperity and stability to our 
industry such as we’ve never known be- 
fore. Become a booster for the domestic 
sheep industry. Vote favorably for the 
one cent per pound deduction from the 
incentive payments on wool. Eight eents 
per sheep is a small price to pay to get 
consumers coming our way. 

—L. A. Kauffman, Director 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 
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S a director of the American Sheep 

Producers Council, Inc., I firmly be- 
lieve that if the sheep and wool producers 
of America get behind the program and 
support it, namely Section 708 of the 
Wool Act, we should be able to increase 
the consumption of wool and lamb to 
where we would be able to strengthen 
the markets. 


This self-help plan would encourage 
the producer to raise the standards 
and quality of wool and lamb thereby 
creating more demand for our product. 
This in turn would create a higher mar- 
ket price for the better grades of wool 
and lamb. 


I therefore urge every producer of 
wool and lamb to vote for the referendum 
when the opportunity is available. If 
approved it would at least give us a 
chance to try out the plan. 


C. G. Bell, Director 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 





EVER in history, to my knowledge, 

has an industry had such a splendid 
opportunity to benefit itself as does the 
American wool growing industry through 
the activation of Section 708, commonly 
known as the “self-help” program. Here 
we have the cooperation of our Govern- 
ment in carrying out the wishes of the 
wool growers of the United States in 
raising a substantial fund to promote 
the use of our products—wool and lamb. 


True, the Australian and New Zea- 
land growers have raised millions of 
dollars to promote wool through a sub- 
stantial tax on each bale of wool, but 
here, under Section 708, we will promote 
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lamb consumption as well. Most growers 
are familiar with the fact that in our 
great interior country, the Mid-west and 
South, lamb consumption is a pitifully 
small poundage per capita. Texas, the 
largest producer of lamb, eats something 
like one pound of lamb per capita 
per year. The balance of the country 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
areas, eats less than four pounds per 
head. Yet in some large Pacific and 
Atlantic Coast cities, consumption is 
in the neighborhood of 20 pounds or 
more per capita per year. A fine experi- 
mental promotion campaign conducted 
in Salt Lake City trebled the consump- 
tion of lamb. 


As for wool, we have a_ splendid 
campaign under way carried on by our 
American Wool Council, through The 
Wool Bureau which, although gener- 
ously supplied with funds by the In- 
ternational Wool Secretariat, from 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
African wool growers, has had pitifully 
small financial support from the Amer- 
ican wool growers. Through the rais- 
ing of this fund through Section 708, 
we will unashamedly contribute our 
just share in substantial amounts to 
the promotion and the use of wool in 
this country. 


When all of this is under way the 
American wool grower can expect a 
much greater net profit from the sheep 
business, so let’s all turn out and vote 
in the referendum for the deduction of 
one cent a pound from our incentive 
payment to carry out this fine project. 
LET’S GO! 

—R. A. Ward, Director 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


‘HAROLD 
JOSENDAL 


E believe that Section 708 is the most 

important part of the Wool Act of 
1954. Its effect can, beyond doubt, be 
more far reaching than a four-year price 
subsidy. Congress wisely placed this 
“self help” in the law. It is now up to 
us to use it. 

Modern American business is founded 
on advertising and promotion. The story 
of products that have created a market 
by telling the world of their value is 
endless. 


We, the sheep producers, have con- 
tributed pitifully little to promote our 
products. We have left nearly all ad- 
vertising of wool and lamb to be done 
by allied segments of the industry. This 
is our golden opportunity to do some- 
thing for ourselves. We now have the 
chance to raise a sizable fund to which 
all growers will contribute proportionate- 
ly. 

The question has been asked whether 
the Sheep Producers Council can intel- 
ligently spend upwards of $2,000,000 a 
year to create an improved position in 
the market for wool and lamb. The an- 
swer is definitely “yes.” With effective 
promotion we can improve public ac- 
ceptance of our products. 


There are guideposts to follow in the 
wise use of the grower’s dollar. 

A very useful and effective promo- 
tion of wool is now being conducted by 
The Wool Bureau and Wool, Inc. The 
work by The Wool Bureau to tell manu- 
facturers, stylists, retailers, salesmen, 
educators and the public the virtues of 
wool can be expanded. Wool, Inc., which 
is a joint effort of the wool trade and 
The Wool Bureau, has inaugurated a 
series of striking advertisements in na- 
tional magazines. This costly field of 
consumer advertising for wool has only 
been scratched. 


When we look at the maldistribution 
of lamb the opportunities for market 
improvement are endless. A program 
of lamb promotion and increased produc- 
tion go hand in hand. It is logical to 
believe that the stimulus to the sheep 
industry from both promotion and a 
subsidy will have its most immediate 
effect in the areas of the U. S. raising 
lambs for market at times of presently 
smallest supply. A leveling out of supply 
and an increased supply will of itself 
improve market demand for lamb and 
strengthen promotion efforts in low con- 
suming areas. 


The March issue of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER told of the lamb market 
research to be conducted by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This re- 
search will add to basic information 
needed to intelligently spend our money. 


A pattern for lamb promotion has 
been established by the extremely effec- 
tive work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. Special campaigns con- 
ducted by feeder organizations, growers 
and marketing agencies have demon- 
strated what can be done in local areas 
or regions to increase acceptance of lamb. 


There can be no doubt that experience 
of present promotion of lamb and wool 
has pointed the way to an expanded pro- 
gram that will put dollars in the pockets 
of sheep producers for years to come. 


—Harold Josendal, Director 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 
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HE rugged individuals who pioneered 
the sheep business gave little thought 
to advertising the products they raised. 
Their costs of operation were small, the 
ranges were free. One year they were 


rich, the next they were starting over. 


Those days have been gone for many 
years. 


Anyone in the sheep business today is 
there with a large investment in plant 
and equipment. He is in the business of 
manufacturing wool and meat. Quick 
fortunes are not made in a year on a 
shoe-string investment. Today our wool 
producing factory on the range and farm 
is in direct competition with Du Pont 
and Union Carbide. Our meat factory 
is in competition with the large broiler 
plants surrounding the cities, the great 
cattle industry, the hog industry, as well 
as the fisheries on both coasts and Alaska. 


We are mighty small manufacturers 
scattered throughout this United States 
and as individuals we cannot hope to 
compete for the markets in this country 
on an individual basis. We are living in a 
very competitive world and to meet com- 
petition we must band together to ob- 
tain our share of the market. We can 
only do this through a real advertising 
and promotion program. 


A voluntary system to carry on this 
essential part of our business has 
proven unsatisfactory. The means of 
banding together with funds sufficient 
to carry on a real competitive program 
are contained in Section 708 of the 
Wool Act. It behooves every sheepman, 
whether he be large or small, to get out 
and work for and vote for the deduction 
of one cent per pound from his incentive 
payment to be used for advertising and 
promotion of the products of his little 
factory on the range and farm. 


—John Noh, Director 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


April, 1955 





HEN the Secretary of Agriculture 

gets approval from the majority of 
sheepmen to deduct one cent per pound 
from the incentive payment to be paid on 
wool, it should create a fund in excess 
of two million dollars. If that amount 
is used wisely for research and promo- 
tion activities, it will, in the next three 
or four years, generate enough demand 
for wool and lamb to raise the price suf- 
ficient to make our business grow and 
prosper without the further use of 
Government aids. 


This self-help part of the 1954 Wool 
Act (Sec. 708) may well prove to be the 
most important part of the program. 
We have seen products pushed into na- 
tional prominence and become widely 
used by what seemed to be the use of 
advertising and other promotional activ- 
ities alone. 


Think of the possibilities and profits 
that would result if we could couple a 
good honest promotion program with two 
such outstanding products as lamb and 
wool. 


According to our best authorities, 
wool is still the “wonder fiber,” but we 
who grow it have been so busy with 
production problems that we have 
neglected a most vital and profitable 
element of our business—that of ad- 
vertising. 


We have ali recognized our problem 
for some time, but just how to collect 
enough money for a consistent and 
well-managed program has been the 
stickler. 


This is our opportunity at last for a 
test run. The next four or five years 
should prove what modern methods can 
do for our most basic industry. 


When the results are in, I’m sure that 
we will have found a way to collect 
money enough for this long range pro- 
gram—a program of keeping our prod- 
ucts in their rightful place in the mar- 
ket without help from the Government. 


—Lehi M. Jones, Director 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


Grazing Fee Test 
Case in Nevada 


A case to test the legality of the Bureau 
of Land Management’s new formula 
for assessing fees for grazing on the 
Taylor Grazing Act lands has been in- 
stituted in Nevada. 

The case is being brought in the name 
of Roy Young and George Smith of Elko, 
Rudolph H. Schwartz of Paradise Valley, 
Fred Fulstone, Jr. of Carson City, Gus- 
tave Henroid of Ely and Richard Magee 
of Battle Mountain. These men have 
been billed by the Federal Government 
for grazing on the public lands under 
the new. formula. Payment of these fees 
is being resisted by the ranchers. On 
March 14, 1955 they secured a tempo- 
rary restraining order stopping the BLM 
from prohibiting their use of the range 
until the validity of the new formula is 
determined. 

Justice Taylor H. Wines of the District 
Court of Elko, who issued the order, set 
May 19 as the date to determine 
whether or not the temporary order 
should be made permanent. 

The Nevada ranchers are represented 
by Orville R. Wilson of Elko and Ernest 
Brown of Reno. Their contention is that 
under the Taylor Act, fees for the graz- 
ing use of the lands covered by that act 
can be levied for administration costs 
only and not for revenue for the Federal 
Government. 

Increased fees were announced by the 
BLM on January 26 this year. At the 
same time it was stated that, beginning 
January, 1957, the combined grazing and 
range improvement fee would be equal 
to the average price per pound of beef 
and lamb for the preceding year as re- 
ported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service for the 11 Western States. 
Twenty-five percent of the fees will be 
allocated to range improvements. NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER, Feb., 1955, P. 27) 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, in its convention in Salt Lake City 
on December 9, 1954, urged “the Bureau 
of Land Management to hold in abey- 
ance its proposed plan of switching over 
from the present cost-of-administration 
fee basis to fees based upon the market 
worth of the forage until a reasonable 
time can be had for a committee from 
interested and concerned national organ- 
izations representative of the BLM 
grazing permittees to look into and dis- 
cuss with the BLM top level officials the 
matter of the legality of the proposed 
switch-over as planned, under the terms 
and intent of the Taylor Grazing Act.” 

The new fees were announced before 
the committee could function and as a 
result the above case has been instituted 
by the Nevada ranchers named to test 
the legality of the new fee formula. 
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SOUND RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
AID SUCCESSFUL PROMOTION 


AMS Administrator, 0. V. Wells 
Tells Possibilities for Lamb and Wool 


HE question at hand—still, but nec- 

essarily more so—is promotion! 

A promotion program can’t possibly 
be successful unless plans have been 
well laid as to where such a program 
should lead and why. 

This thesis was a main topic of dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the first board 
of directors of the American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc., in Salt Lake 
City on January 13 and 14. 


Considerably aiding the discussion 
was an expert from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—O. V. Wells, ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service (AMS), Washington, D. C. 

In telling of basic research possibil- 
ities open to members of the sheep in- 
dustry—members who are (or at least 
should be) interested in promotion of 
their products—Mr. Wells cited some 
of the ultimate sales accomplishments 
other agricultural commodity groups 
have obtained through well-planned and 
well-conducted research programs. 

Specific research work was cited by 
Mr. Wells. He noted that “no task of 
helpful research is too small for the 
National Cotton Council of America to 
undertake.” As USDA marketing ad- 
viser, Mr. Wells has had close contact 
with many and varied agricultural 
problems and groups. 


Uses for End Products 


“A chief problem for all marketing 
and promotion of agriculture,” Wells 
stated, “is to find out where your end 
product goes. And then to compute the 
amount of the product used for each 
purpose.” 


It was determined at the meeting 
that after you’ve found all the uses 
your product has, and you’ve examined 
your competition, you can then (and 
not until then) do something about pro- 
moting and selling your product more 
fully and to a wider market. 

Administrator Wells mentioned that 
the big end uses of cotton are women’s 
clothing and men’s shirts. This was 
scientifically found by a joint survey 
of the National Cotton Council and the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

The National Cotton Council of 
America is composed of six segments 
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of that industry. Varied approaches 
are employed by this group in attempt- 
ing to ultimately increase the demand 
for their product. 

For instance: the unglamorous job 
of studying the amount of cotton used 
in making shoes. The opposite extreme: 
conducting a gigantic, colorful celebra- 
tion to choose a “Cotton Queen” and 
then presenting her before large audi- 
ences all over the world—modeling, of 
course, an all-cotton wardrobe. 


To Explore Markets 


Research has become an ever-expand- 
ing field, Wells told. The Agricultural 
Marketing Service, whose primary in- 
terest lies in market developments— 
programs aimed at finding more and 
wider markets—for U. S. agriculture, 
started working with research problems 
prior to the Korean Defense action. 
Then, when commodity prices went up, 
AMS moved out of its short-lived re- 
search program. 

Research advisory committees have 
now been reestablished by the USDA 
to study and find problems for research, 
whose answers will be helpful to U. S. 
agricultural interests. Wells stated 
that such programs must be very care- 
fully planned. 

Just what would be a good, helpful 
question for a beginning lamb and wool 
promotion agency to undertake to find 
the answer to? It was unanimously rec- 
ognized by the newly formed promotion 
group the narrow distribution of lamb 
is a basic problem to the American 
sheep industry. 

Just where is lamb shipped? Where 
are the consuming retail outlets? 


In projecting a suggested outline for 
a research program that could be un- 
dertaken by AMS, Mr. Wells stated that 
this question could best be answered 
by: 

1. Taking a bi-monthly census of re- 
gionally spread retail stores, to check 
on the amount of lamb they buy and sell 
each month. This could best be done by 
a check of the accounting books of each 
store. 

2. Checking the extent of advertising 


and promotion that each store does for 
lamb. 
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“This is a continuing program.” 


3. Then, possibly correlating the two 
findings—the amount of lamb bought 
and sold, and the amount of advertising 
monies spent on lamb. 





Answers Will Help 


With such a survey as this it would 
not only be possible to tell where lamb 
is being moved, but you may obtain in- 
formation to help find the answer to 
why lamb is largely moved in a few 
narrow channels? And then advertis- 
ing and promotion efforts could be taken 
to help solve the problem, which solu- 
tion in this instance would be to give 
lamb wider distribution, thus stabiliz- 
ing and strengthening prices. 

The basic problem of any research 
program is to find how various ques- 
tions may be answered, and then to take 
positive action in that direction, so 
that ultimately sheep producers’ prod- 
ucts (both lamb and wool) will find 
wider markets at profitable prices. 

“Such a research program as the one 
outlined would be expensive,” Wells ex- 
plained. “The cost of contracting a 
private commercial sampling organiza- 
tion for one scattered census wonld 
run into five figures.” 


He said that the U. S. Department of 
Commerce is available for such surveys 
—at a much cheaper price. But they 
don’t normally have the time to do as 
thorough a job. Much of their informa- 
tion is gathered by questionnaires, 
while some personal calls are made. 

The old proverb—“It takes money to 
make money”—may be thought of when 
considering such research programs as 
this. 

The American Dairy Association 
spent $20,000 on one information sur- 
vey on butter. A slightly larger figure, 
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however, is witnessed by glancing at 
the same association’s annual output 
on general consumer advertising—ap- 
proximately $3,850,000. 


“One package program to answer all 
research questions is not possible,” 
warns Mr. Wells. “This is definitely a 
continuing program. It is a tough job! 
And no one can tell you what type of 
program or scheme of advertising or 
promotion is going to work best.” 


Lamb and Wool Research- 
A Progress Report 


(Editor’s note: The information 
printed below was written at a much 
later date than the story above. This 
information brings you up to date on 
what has actually been accomplished 
along the lines of getting a program 
on lamb and wool research under way.) 


T the January 13-14 Salt Lake City 

meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc., O. V. Wells asked Gale 
Smith of the Producers Livestock Mar- 
keting Association to come to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to make a presentation on 
the work that had been done by that 
organization in the promotion of lamb 
in Salt Lake City during the fall months 
of 1954 and also to report on the pro- 
gram carried out by Mr. Smith in the 
Los Angeles area from February 1 to 
the middle of March. 

Smith made his presentation before 
20 Department of Agriculture officials 
in Washington, D. C., on February 11. 
According to J. M. Jones, executive sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, who was also present at 
this meeting, Smith’s presentation was 
well received. 

After hearing of the Intermountain 
Area lamb promotion campaign, O. V. 
Wells outlined some research projects 
on lamb and wool which may be di- 
rected soon by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the USDA. Contem- 
plated projects are: 

1. A pre-test on lamb availability and 
use. This project will be carried on by 
the Department of Census and as stated, 
is just a pre-test to determine whether 
further study, further survey and sta- 
tistical analysis are desirable. If it is 
determined a valuable part of trying to 
lay the groundwork for promotion and 
advertising program, it will be material- 
ly broadened. This project is to cost 
only $1,000. 


2. A lamb distribution study for the 
purpose of determining where lamb con- 
sumption takes place. In this partic- 
ular connection, it is necessary for the 
Department to work closely and in co- 
operation with the American Meat 
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Institute. The cost to the Department 
is to be very small. 


3. An entirely new consumer survey 
on lamb in a large metropolitan area 
(a million people or more) of relative 
low consumption which would provide 
a reference point for lamb promotion 
and advertising under Section 708. This 
project would cost in the neighborhood 
of $12,000 to $15,000 and would be ecar- 
ried on prior to any promotion and ad- 
vertising. 

The site to be selected for this survey 
has not been determined, but will be 
worked out by the board of directors of 
the American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc., and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It assumed that an advertising 
and promotion program under Section 
708 would be undertaken in the city in 
which the survey is being made. 


Wool 


1. The research department has now 
well under way a survey of women’s 





and girl’s ownership of and preference 
for wool and other fibers. This is large- 
ly being worked out by The Wool Bu- 
reau and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

It may be that a few further research 
projects dealing with wool may be set 
up later by the USDA. 

It is possible that a question or two 
on the value of the word “imported” as 
far as selling a garment is concerned 
may be included. In other words, does 
the term “imported” have a significant 
bearing on the opportunity to sell, not 
only fabrics, but clothing? 

Research programs for lamb and wool 
are now under way. With promotion 
funds obtainable under Section 708 the 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc., can employ the information com- 
piled by research projects in discover- 
ing and building wider markets for 
your lamb and wool. 


Help yourself! Help the industry! 


Vote yes on Section 708—the Self-Help 
Program. 


~ NWGA Photo 


Those who were in attendance at the January 13-14 Salt Lake City meeting of 


the American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., are pictured above. 


They are, 


back row from left to right, Wesley A. D’Ewart, who represented the Secretary 
of Agriculture; O. V. Wells, administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming, director ASPC; John 
Noh, Kimberly, Idaho, director ASPC; Walter Pfluger, Eden, Texas, director ASPC; 
Fred Earwood, Sonora, Texas, director ASPC; Frank ImMasche, deputy director, 
Livestock and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Washington, D. C.; 
L. A. Kauffman, Columbus, Ohio, director ASPC; Lehi M. Jones, Cedar City, Utah, 
director ASPC; and Ralph Horine, Indianapolis, Indiana, director ASPC. Pictured 
on the front row are Jas. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, South Dakota, director ASPC; 
George E. Cooper, solicitor, USDA, Washington, D. C.; Roy A. Ward, Portland, 
Oregon, director ASPC; G. N. Winder, Denver, Colorado, director ASPC; C. G. 
Bell, Doland, South Dakota, director ASPC; and J. K. Sexton, Willows, California, 
director ASPC. Unable to attend the meeting were Oren A. Wright, Greenwood, 
Indiana, and I. H. Jacob, Salt Lake City, both directors of the ASPC. 
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DIRECTORS ARE ALSO DELEGATES. 
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MEMORANDUM 





SUBJECT: The activation of Section 708 of the National Wool Act of 1954 


TO: The Secretary of Agriculture 


FROM: The American Sheep Producers Council, 


Inc. 


(CLIP AND SAVE THIS SECTION FOR FUTURE REFERENCE ) 


Introduction 


Section 702 of the National Wool Act states: 


“Tt is hereby recognized that wool is an essential and 
strategic commodity which is not produced in quantities and 
grades in the United States to meet the domestic needs and 
that the desired domestic production of wool is impaired 
by the depressing effects of wide fluctuations in the price of 
wool in the world markets. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress as a measure of National security and 
in promotion of the general economic welfare to encourage 
the annual domestic production of approximately 300 mil- 
lion pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, at prices fair to 
both producers and consumers in a manner which will have 
the least adverse effects upon foreign trade.” 


To meet these essential needs the sheep industry has 
been accorded special treatment in order to encourage in- 
creased domestic production. Wool is the one agricultural 
commodity for which a minimum production goal has been 
established—300,000,000 pounds of shorn wool. It has also 
been accorded price support treatment different than other 
commodities in order to obtain this goal. Therefore, it is 
necessary when considering the problems of the sheep in- 
dustry to recognize these factors which place wool in an 
entirely different category from the rest of agriculture. 


Section 708 Important to Incentive Program 


The incentive price level limited by law to 110 percent 
of parity is not in and of itself adequate, in the opinion 
of the industry, to sufficiently encourage -increased pro- 
duction to meet the goal of 300,000,000 pounds of shorn wool 
as established in the law. If, for example, the price of wool 
for 1955 was in the neighborhood of the 1954 support level 
(53 cents), the incentive payments resulting from an in- 
centive level of 62 cents would mean an additional income 
of approximately $1 per ewe. Such supplemental income 
is worth while, but with present-day costs and the income 
to be derived from other agricultural pursuits competing for 
the land and natural resources thereon, it is doubtful that 
the incentive payment alone would carry out the intent of 
the Act. 

However, the incentive payment when used in combina- 
tion with the self-help section can, in the opinion of the 
industry, create a climate for increased production. 

This section provides for an advertising and promotion 
program for wool and lamb. The funds for defraying the 
expenses of the program would, if approved by two-thirds 
of producers or producers of two-thirds of the volume of 
wool, voting in referendum, be deducted by the Government 
from the incentive payment due growers on a pro rata basis. 
It is proposed that one cent a pound be deducted if approved 
by growers. This would raise an advertising and promotion 
fund of approximately 2 million dollars for wool and lamb. 
It should be emphasized that this is the growers’ money and 
that approval by them must be given in order for it to be 
put to the use above noted. 
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There is little question that advertising and promotion 
have been of great benefit to many industries. The need 
for them in the sheep industry is, without doubt, demanding. 
Synthetic fibers have and are carrying out advertising and 
promotion programs and they have been effective as sta- 
tistics of consumption show. These fibers have not only 
had protection from foreign imports by tariffs, but have also 
collected royalties from patents used by foreign countries 
and the U. S. Government has granted rapid tax amortization 
on new plants. The latter has not been granted to the 
domestic sheep industry. 

If through the advertising and promotion of wool a 
greater demand is created, the natural result is improved 
price to the raw material producer. As is well known, the 
sheep industry is a dual purpose industry in that it not only 
produces fiber for clothing but meat for food. If through 
advertising and promotion consumer demand can be in- 
creased and thereby increase the returns to the producer, 
the industry is stimulated. For example, and this is im- 
portant in the overall success of this program, if the price 
of lamb on the hoof can be increased one cent a pound, it 
is equivalent to approximately 10 cents a pound increase in 
the price of wool. Therefore, it is readily understood why 
a successful advertising and promotion program is so essen- 
tial to the success of the new wool program in not only 
encouraging increased production but in saving the United 
States Government millions of dollars. 


Wool is an important and valuable by-product of the 
lamb. Success of Section 708 not only would reduce the 
amount of the incentive payment, but would bring about an 
earlier accomplishment of the 300,000,000 pound goal. Help- 
ing ourselves will reduce Government costs. 


Some Questions Answered 


There are no doubt questions which will be raised with 
respect to the Government’s participation under the National 
Wool Act not only with respect to the payment method of 
price support but also with respect to the Government with- 
holding growers’ funds for instituting an advertising and 
promotion program. 

Of course, the payment method of price support is new 
to agriculture and the wool industry is the guinea-pig, so 
to speak, of this experiment. 


With respect to the Government’s withholding growers’ 
funds, which deduction has been approved by the growers, 
for advertising and promotion, this also is a new venture 
for the Federal Government. However, it is not new to 
governments. In many states marketing orders and agree- 
ments are made whereby producers of commodities are 
equitably taxed to provide advertising and promotion funds. 
This is in accordance with the law. The activation of Section 
708 is also in accordance with Federal law. 


The countries of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa make a tax collection from wool producers for ad- 
vertising and promotion of wool throughout the world. 
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Three-fourths million dollars of those funds are spent by 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., in this country. 

It may be said that Government is exercising unusual 
“police powers” under Section 708. The reply to that is: 
First, the growers must approve the deduction. Second, 
establishing marketing quotas and acreage allotments placed 
on producers after a referendum vote are far greater re- 
strictions than any possible action under Section 708. 

It might possibly be claimed that the Department of 
Agriculture by making the deduction of wool grower funds 
from the incentive payments is aiding one agricultural com- 
modity to better compete with another agricultural com- 
modity. This is possibly true in the case of synthetics but 
that is an industrial commodity which has been given ad- 
vantages before mentioned. Cotton and wool are not highly 
competitive. 

In the case of lamb, meat consumption statistics should 
allay any great fears in this regard. Preliminary estimates 
show that in 1954 the U. S. per capita consumption of red 
meat was as follows: Pork 61.5 pounds; beef 79; veal 10; 
and lamb 4.5. Poultry consumption is above both veal and 
lamb combined. On the basis of 160 million population even 
when the established goal is reached, the lamb available for 
consumption based on 1953 figures will be less than 6 pounds 
per capita. These facts should not alarm producers of other 
agricultural commodities who may feel that competition 
would be injurious. 

Government assists agriculture in many ways as evi- 
denced by programs now operating: The sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities to foreign countries by means of 
the Marshall Plan, acceptance of payment in foreign cur- 
rencies and in many other ways. 

The publicity given by the President and Secretary of 
Agriculture to beef stew, thereby aiding the beef industry, 
could not be bought with any amount of funds. 

The effort of wool and lamb producers to help them- 
selves by expenditure of their own money certainly should 
be encouraged by every legitimate means. The Government’s 
assistance if the advertising and promotion program is suc- 
cessful does not only help the sheep industry, but lessens 
the cost to the Government of this support program. 

Another point which will be raised is that if such a 
program is put into effect, other commodity groups will want 
the same thing. 

As pointed out, the sheep industry is in deficiency pro- 
duction. A minimum goal necessary for wool production 
has been established and an incentive program has been 
provided to encourage increased production of “an essential 
and strategic’ commodity. 

Should other industries be in a position similar to that 
of the sheep industry and get the endorsement of a program 
such as Section 708 provides through the enactment of a 
Federal law, they are entitled to the same treatment. 


The American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 


The American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., is a cor- 
poration under the laws of the State of Illinois. It is a 
producers’ organization, controlled entirely by producers 
elected by member agricultural organizations from all over 
the United States and established for the purpose of pro- 
moting the products of the domestic sheep industry—lamb 
and wool—on a nationwide basis. 

As stated, the Council proposes that a deduction of one 
cent per pound be made to finance the advertising and pro- 
motion programs. Such programs to be entered into would 
have the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture (see agree- 
ment), and would be carried out in accordance with the 
charter, by-laws and agreement. 

Statistical research and analysis on the present demand 
for both wool and lamb, present distribution, and so forth 
should be made prior to the initiation of a program or pro- 
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grams. An effort is being made to secure such marketing 
research through the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In planning programs of promotion and advertising, the 
use of existing agencies such as the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, The Wool Bureau, Inc., and others, including 
the United States Department of Agriculture, is contem- 
plated. In this way, duplication of efforts can be avoided 
and programs can be planned to supplement and comple- 
ment already existing efforts. 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Signs Agreement with ASPC 


AGREEMENT 


made as of the 17 day of March, 1955, between the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. (hereinafter referred to as Secretary) 
and the American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. (hereinafter 
referred to as Council), a nonprofit, membership corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Illinois. 


WITNESSETH: 


WHEREAS, the Secretary, pursuant to the National Wool 
Act of 1954 (Title VII of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 68 
Stat. 897), hereinafter referred to as the “Act,” has announced 
a price support program for wool marketed during the market- 
ing year April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, by means of pay- 
ments to be made by the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
the producers of such wool as soon as practicable after the 
close of such marketing year; 

WHEREAS, it is anticipated that similar programs will 
be instituted for subsequent marketing years under the Act; 

WHEREAS, Section 708 of the Act authorizes the Sec- 
retary to enter into agreements with marketing cooperatives, 
trade associations or other organizations engaged or whose 
members are engaged in the handling of wool, sheep and the 
products thereof for the purpose of developing and conducting 
on a National, State, or a regional basis advertising and sales 
promotion programs for wool, sheep, and the products thereof; 

WHEREAS, it is desirable that there be instituted an 
advertising and sales promotion program or programs bene- 
ficial on a National basis, for wool, sheep, and products there- 
of to be financed by pro rata deductions from such price support 
payment to wool producers; and 

WHEREAS, the Council is qualified to conduct such a pro- 
gram, being so organized, having the necessary powers under 
its charter and by-laws, having for its members marketing 
cooperatives and other associations who are engaged in or 
whose members are engaged in handling wool, sheep, and 
products thereof, and who are represented at meetings of the 
Council’s membership by wool and sheep producers selected 
on a basis affording nationwide representation, and having 
a Board of Directors who also are producers of wool and sheep 
selected to afford nationwide representation; 

NOW, therefore, the parties hereto agree as follows: 

1. This agreement shall become effective only upon de- 
termination by the Secretary that this agreement has approval 
of the producers as provided in Section 708 of the Act. The 
Secretary will notify the Council in writing as to whether the 
producers have approved this agreement and as of what day 
the agreement shall become effective, such effective date to 
be not later than the 20th day after the date of the notification. 

2. The Council shall, from time to time, develop and sub- 
mit to the Secretary for approval advertising and sales pro- 
motion programs and supporting budgets for wool and lambs 
and the products thereof and such amendments thereto as 
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may be needed. Each such submission shall describe, among 
other things, the plan of operation and the benefits to be de- 
rived on a National basis by producers, commodities to be 
promoted, the proposed media and methods which the Council 
intends to use in advertising and otherwise promoting (in- 
cluding related educational and developmental activities) the 
sale of wool and lambs and the products thereof. After such 
program and budget have been approved by the Secretary, and 
in accordance therewith, the Council will enter into such agree- 
ments with advertising and promotional agencies, radio and 
television stations and others, will employ such personnel and 
will take such other action as the Council deems appropriate 
or necessary to effectuate such program. 


3. When price support payments are made to producers 
pursuant to the Act, the Secretary will make a pro rata deduc- 
tion from such payments and pay the amount so deducted to 
the Council in order to provide the funds necessary to defray 
the expenses of the Council incurred pursuant to this agree- 
ment: Provided, however, That deductions will only be made 
from payments, if any, which are made to producers for mar- 
ketings during the marketing years beginning April 1, 1955, 
and ending March 31, 1959. The deductions from payments 
for marketings during the marketing year April 1, 1955— 
March 31, 1956, shall be at the rate of one cent per pound of 
shorn wool marketed, and shall be made at a comparable rate 
as determined by the Secretary on lambs and yearlings (pulled 
wool) marketed; thereafter the deductions shall be at such 
rates as the Secretary and Council may agree upon, but in no 
event shall be in excess of a rate of one cent per pound in 
the case of shorn wool marketed and a comparable rate in the 
case of lambs and yearlings marketed, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

4. The charter and by-laws of the Council having been 
approved by the Secretary, any amendments or additions to the 
charter or by-laws shall be subject to his approval. 

5. The Council shall submit annually for the approval 
of the Secretary proposed budgets for the administration of 
the advertising and sales promotion programs and, from time 
to time, any amendments thereto that it may determine to be 
necessary. 

6. The Council shall furnish the Secretary with a report 
of its activities semi-annually beginning with the period in 
which the Council either receives any funds from the Secretary 
under this agreement or undertakes obligations as part of its 
advertising and sales promotion program, whichever event is 
the earlier. Such reports shall be furnished within 15 days 
following the close of each such period. On or before Septem- 
ber 15, 1956, and each September 15th thereafter during the 
life of this agreement, the Council shall furnish a statement 
of assets and liabilities to the Secretary as of the preceding 
June 30th. The Council shall also furnish the Secretary with 
such other reports and with such information as he may from 
time to time request. The Council shall keep accurate records 
of all its transactions, and these records shall be subject to 
inspection and audit by representatives of the Secretary at 
all times during regular business hours after the date of this 
agreement and for three years after the Council has completed 
performance of all contracts made and obligations incurred. 


7. This agreement shall terminate June 30, 1962, unless 
extended by agreement of the parties hereto. Prior to such 
date, either party may terminate this agreement by delivering, 
or mailing by registered mail, a written notice of such termi- 
nation effective on the date to be specified therein, but not 
earlier than 30 days after giving of such notice. If the Secre- 
tary, on or after April 1, 1956, upon petition or referendum 
of the wool producers, or otherwise, determines that this Agree- 
ment is no longer favored by the requisite number of producers, 
he shall so declare and no deductions from payments to pro- 
ducers shall thereafter be made to defray expenses of the 
Council, under this agreement, except deductions from such 
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payments as are being made in connection with marketings of 
a prior marketing year. 

8. Upon termination of this agreement, if all the funds 
of the Council were derived from the payments pursuant to 
this agreement, all such funds remaining unobligated in the 
hands of the Council shall be returned to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, together with a statement explaining the various 
items which entered into the amount returned to the Secretary; 
if the Council received funds for advertising and promotion 
purposes, and general administrative purposes from other 
sources than the Secretary acting pursuant to this agreement, 
the Council shall return to the Secretary the same proportion 
of the unobligated funds as the funds contributed by the 
Secretary bore to all funds received by the Council for these 
advertising and sales promotion programs and general ad- 
ministrative purposes. A statement of the assets and liabilities 
of the Council shall be furnished to the Secretary within 60 
days after such termination becomes effective. The provision 
with respect to the return of unobligated funds shall also apply 
in case of dissolution or liquidation of the affairs of the 
Council. 


9. The authority reserved to the Secretary under the 
provisions of this agreement may be exercised by an official 
or officials of the Department of Agriculture designated by 
him for such purpose. 

March 17, 1955 Secretary of Agriculture 

(Signed) Ezra Taft Benson 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 
By: 


February 21, 1955 (Signed) G. N. Winder, President 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


Here are ASPC By-Laws 
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HE objectives of the AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS 
COUNCIL, INC., shall be to promote an increased con- 
sumption of lamb and wool and the products thereof through 
the development and conduct of advertising and sales pro- 
motion programs; to advance the science and technique of 
lamb and wool production and marketing; to carry on and 
assist trade research, investigation and experiment in connec- 
tion with lamb and wool; to encourage and promote the estab- 
lishment and extension of education on lamb and wool in 
schools and colleges; to collect and disseminate trade statis- 
tics and information so as to enable lamb and wool producers 
to conduct their business free from misdirection by false and 
insufficient information, particularly concerning the follow- 
ing matters: 
(1) Improved methods of production, marketing, and 
distribution of sheep industry products; 


(2) Extension of markets for lamb and wool; 


(3) Development of new and expanded uses for lamb 
and wool; and 


(4) Such other services as will promote the domestic 
sheep industry. 


ARTICLE II 
Areas 


N order that the membership’s delegates and the Board of 

Directors be an equitable representation of producers of 

wool, the following areas are established, composed of the 
States as indicated: 
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Total Sheep 
Population of 
Area* 

(in thousands) 


States Represented and 
Stock Sheep Population* 
(in thousands) 


Maine 25; N. Hamp. 9; Vt. 
1}; Mass. 12; R. I. 2; Conn. 
9; N. Y. 187; N. J. 14; Penn. 
257; Ohio 1,093; Ind. 417; 
Ill. 550; Mich. 331; Wisc. 
246; Del. 3; Md. 45; Va. 324; 
W.. Va. 317; N.C. 49: S.C. 4; 
Ga. 15; Fla. 3; Ky. 668; Tenn. 
293; Ala. 23; Miss. 88; 


| Ark. 44; La. 122; Okla. 119; 
f 


Areas 


4,945 


eee ee 


Minn. 742; Iowa 936; Mo. 
732; N. Dak. 435; That part 
of So. Dak. lying east of the 
Missouri River 415; Nebras- 
ka 249; Kansas 387; 


Texas 


II 4,181 


9 ——— 


III 5,191 
Montana 1,606; Wyoming 
1,935; Colorado 1,221; N 
Mex. 1,265; That part of So. 
Dak. lying west of the Mis- 
souri River 529; 


IV 6,556 


SS _—_ 


California 1,769; Oregon 
682; Washington 295; Idaho 
1,009; Nevada 461; 
1,383; Arizona 433. 


Vv 
Utah —_ 


—S——_ 


Composed of all the States 


At Large Total Number of Sheep rer 26,905 


resented 


*Stock Sheep and Lambs on Farms, January 1, 1954, as shown 
in USDA release of February 12, 1954, “Livestock and Poul- 
try on Farms and Ranches, January 1.” 


ARTICLE III 
Membership 


EC. 1. The members of this Corporation shall be the fol- 
lowing organizations: 


@ National Wool Growers Association, 

@ National Wool Marketing Corporation, 

@ National Grange, 

@ National Farmers Union, 

@ National Livestock Producers Association, 

@ The Ohio Sheep Improvement Association, and 
@ Pacific Wool Growers. 


Sec. 2. The above member organizations may be rep- 
resented at all membership meetings by delegates each of 
whom shall have one vote and shall be a grower of lamb 
and wool. Each member organization shall make provision 
for the selection of its allotted number of delegates from 
the areas as set forth in the following table: 


Number of Delegates 
BY AREAS 








At 


Member Organizations I II II IV V Large Totals 








National Wool Growers 
pT s 7 F494 23 
National Wool Marketing 
Corporation 4 A 3 8 14 


National Grange 
National Farmers Union 


—_ 
a 
LY) 
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National Livestock 





Producers Association........ i 1 2 4 

The Ohio Sheep 
Improvement Association..2 2 
Pacific Wool Growers............ | 1 
Totals Ss. 6 &€ tM H 6 48 








Sec. 3. Other organizations that are eligible to become 
members under the Charter may do so upon petition and 
by a favorable majority vote at any membership meeting. 
The membership’s delegates shall, at the time of approval, 
fix the voting representation of such new members. 

Sec. 4. Any member organization which becomes in- 
active or ceases to be qualified under the Charter, may be 
removed at any regular meeting by a majority vote of the 
membership’s delegates, exclusive of the delegates of the 
member organization being voted on. 


ARTICLE IV 
Meetings of the Membership 


EC. 1. Annual meetings of the members for the purpose 

of the election of Directors and the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come before the meeting, 
shall be held at the office of the Corporation in the City 
of Chicago, State of Illinois, at 10 a.m. on the second Monday 
of September of each year, or at such other place or time 
as may be designated by the Board, provided 20 days’ notice 
has been given to the membership. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the members may be held 
at any time at the call of the President, or the Board of 
Directors, at such places within or without the State of 
Illinois as may be so designated. Special meetings shall 
likewise be held at the call of the Secretary upon written 
request of any five Directors. 

Sec. 3. In order that notices of meetings may be prop- 
erly served or mailed, every member organization shall fur- 
nish the Secretary with its address and the names and 
addresses of its designated delegates. A notice of each 
meeting of the membership shall be given to each member 
organization and to each of its delegates at least 20 days 
before the date on which the meeting is to be held, by de- 
livering a written or printed notice thereof to it or him 
personally or by posting such notice in a prepaid wrapper 
addressed to it or him at the post-office address furnished 
to the Secretary or, if such name or address has not been 
given to the Secretary, then to the delegate or post-office 
address last known to the Secretary. The notices shall 
contain the place, day, and hour of the meeting and, in case 
of a special meeting, the purpose or purposes for which the 
meeting is called. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the designated delegates entitled 
to vote at any meeting of the membership shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting. 
In the absence of a quorum, the majority of those present 
in person or, in the absence of all of the delegates, any 
officer entitled to proceed or act as Secretary, may adjourn 
such meeting from time to time without notice until a ma- 
jority of the delegates shall be present in person. 


ARTICLE V 
Board of Directors 


EC. 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of 14 persons 
all of whom shall be growers of wool and lambs and shall 
be elected from the membership of the organizations men- 
tioned in Article III, Section 1, by the respective delegates 
of such organizations caucusing separately at the annual 
meeting of the members. Members of the Board shall be 
selected from the areas by the delegates of the respective 
member organizations as follows: 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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Getting lambs to market well- 
finished—yet not exceeding 
105 pounds—helps to build a 
steady, profitable consumer 
market for lamb. 

A look at the record proves 
this point. The accompanying 
table shows that lighter lamb 
carcasses (40 to 50 pounds) 
have brought higher wholesale 
prices, averaging $1.95 more 
per hundredweight over the 
past 5 years. This proves that 
consumers are willing to pay 
more for lighter lamb cuts, 
consequently we can pay you 
more for lambs which dress out 
in the more desirable weight 
averages. 

There is long-range profit 
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for lamb producers in keeping 
a more even flow of lambs go- 
ing to market—avoiding sea- 
sonal peaks and valleys. This 
you can do by adjusting your 
breeding schedules and by 
keeping in touch with your 
commission men and market- 
ing associations for advice on 
current conditions. Topping 
off and selling your most for- 
ward lambs may also help in 








U 


smoothing out the flow of 
lambs to market. 

In any event, you can al- 
ways depend on Armour and 
Company to pay the best 
prices for lambs that market 
conditions make possible. And 
our nationwide sales organiza- 
tion will continue to build up 
good markets for lamb... to 
put more lamb on the Ameri- 
can dinner table, more often. 





HOW PRICES COMPARE FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY DRESSED LAMBS 
Feeding Season (December-April) 
Weight and Grade 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 Aver. 





Chicago basis. From U.S.D.A. 





Choice 40/50 Ib. $47.71 $54.31 $55.66 $43.80 $44.13 $49.12 
Choice 50/60 Ib. 44.39 53.19 53.71 41.70 42.87 47.17 
$ 3.32 $ 1.12 $ 1.95 $ 2.10 $ 1.26 $ 1.95 








ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


April, 1955 


General Offices: Chicago 9, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 22.) 





Directors from Areas 
Member Organizations At 


I If Il IV V Large Totals 








National Wool Growers 





Association = 2 @ 6 
National Wool Marketing 

oo | E g 1 3 
National Grange .................... 1 i! 
National Farmers Union........ 1 i 


National Livestock 





Producers Association........ 1 1 

The Ohio Sheep 
Improvement Association..1 1 
Pacific Wool Growers ............ 1 i! 
| eee Ss it 2 2aieéd 14 








Sec. 2. The initial members of the Board shall serve 
until the first annual meeting of the membership and until 
their successors have been duly elected or appointed. Suc- 
cessive members of the Board shall, upon election, imme- 
diately enter upon the performance of their duties and shall 
continue in office for the ensuing year and until their suc- 
cessors shall have been duly elected or appointed. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall have the general 
management and control of the business and affairs of the 
company. The Board shall have the power to hold meet- 
ings at such times and places as they may deem proper by 
giving 10 days’ notice unless waiver of such notice is given 
by the Directors; to elect officers and to appoint committees 
as hereinafter provided; to audit bills and authorize dis- 
bursements of the funds of the Corporation; to employ agents 
and to devise and carry into execution such other measures 
as they may consider proper and expedient to promote the 
objectives of the Corporation; to enter into contracts with 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States or his 
authorized representative, pursuant to Section 708 of the 
National Wool Act of 1954 for developing and conducting 
advertising and sales promotion programs for wool, sheep 
and lambs and the products thereof. 

At all meetings of the Board it will be necessary for a 
majority of all the Directors to be present to constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, but a less number 
may adjourn the meeting to a future time and convenient 
place. 

Sec. 4. Any Director may be removed and replaced at 
any time by the organization from which he was elected. 
A vacancy on the Board created by the resignation or death 
of any Director may be similarly filled. 

Sec. 5. Delegates to membership meetings may be 
elected or appointed to the Board of Directors and as officers 
of the Corporation. 


ARTICLE VI 
Committees 


HE Board of Directors may, by resolution, provide for 

such standing or special committees as it deems desirable 
and discontinue the same at pleasure. Each such committee 
shall have such powers and perform such duties not incon- 
sistent with law as may be assigned to it by the Board of 
Directors. 


ARTICLE VII 
Officers 


EC. 1. The Board of Directors shall annually elect one 

of its members as chairman and elect the officers of the 
Corporation. The officers of the Corporation shall be a 
president, one or more vice presidents, a secretary, a treas- 
urer, and such other officers as the Board of Directors may 
from time to time deem desirable. All officers shall have 
and perform the powers and duties usually pertaining to 
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their respective offices, and the powers and duties respec. 
tively prescribed by law, and such additional powers and 
duties as may from time to time be prescribed by the Board. 

Each such elected officer shall hold office until the next 
annual meeting of the Board and until his successor shal] 
have been duly elected or until he shall have died or re. 
signed or shall have been removed in the manner provided 
in Sec. 5 of this Article VII. Any vacancy in any of the 
above offices shall be filled for the unexpired portion of the 
term of the Board of Directors at any regular or special 
meetings. 

The treasurer and any other officers, employees or 
agents of the Corporation may be required to give bond for 
the faithful discharge of their duties in such sum and of 
such character as the Board of Directors may from time to 
time prescribe, such bonds to be paid for by the Corporation. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors may appoint or provide 
for the appointment of such assistant or subordinate officers 
as the Board may deem advisable. Each such appointed 
officer shall hold office for such period, have such authority 
and perform such duties as the Board of Directors may pre- 
scribe. The Board of Directors may from time to time au- 
thorize any elected officer to appoint and remove assistant 
or subordinate officers and prescribe the powers and duties 
thereof. 

Sec. 3. Any two of the above mentioned offices may be 
held by the same person except that the president or chair- 
man of the Board of Directors may not be the secretary, 
but no officer shall execute, acknowledge or verify any in- 
strument in more than one capacity if such instrument be 
required by law, by the certificate of incorporation of this 
Corporation, or by these by-laws to be executed, acknowl- 
edged or verified by any two or more officers. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Directors shall have power to fix 
the compensation of all officers of the Corporation. It may 
authorize any officers upon whom the power of appointing 
subordinate officers may have been conferred to fix the com- 
pensation of such subordinate officers. The Board of Di- 
rectors shall receive no salary, but may provide for reim- 
bursement of travel expense and a per diem of not to exceed 
$25 per day for each day on official business. 

Sec. 5. Any officer of the Corporation may be removed 
by the Board of Directors at a meeting called for that pur- 
pose or (except in the case of an officer elected by the Board 
of Directors) by an officer upon whom such power of removal 
shall have been conferred by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Fiscal Year 
HE fiscal year of the Corporation shall end on the 30th 


day of June in each year, or on such other day as may 
be fixed from time to time by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE IX 
Principal Office 


EC. 1. The principal office of this Corporation shall be 
in the City of Chicago, County of Cook, State of Illinois. 
Sec. 2. The Corporation may, in addition to its principal 
office, establish and maintain an office or offices at such 
other places as the Board of Directors may, from time to 
time, deem necessary or desirable. 


ARTICLE X 
Seal 


HE Board of Directors shall provide a suitable seal, hav- 
ing inscribed thereupon the name of the Corporation and 





a 


the words and figures “Incorporated 1955, Illinois” and such | 


appropriate legend, if any, as may from time to time be 
determined by the Board of Directors. If deemed advisable 
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by the Board of Directors, a duplicate seal or duplicate 
seals may be provided and kept for the necessary purposes 
of the Corporation. 


ARTICLE XI 
Signatures 


EC. 1. All checks, drafts, orders for the payment of 
money, and bills of exchange shall be signed or endorsed 
(except endorsements for collection for the account of the 
Corporation or for deposit to its credit) by any of the fol- 
lowing officers: The president, the treasurer, any assistant 
treasurer or any subordinate officer upon whom the Board 
of Directors shall have conferred this power. 


Sec. 2. All funds of the Corporation not otherwise em- 
ployed shall be deposited, from time to time, to the credit 
of the Corporation in such banks, trust companies or other 
depositories as the Board of Directors may select, or as may 
be selected by any officer or agent of the Corporation to 
whom such power may, from time to time, be delegated by 
the Board of Directors. For the purpose of deposit and for 
the purpose of collection for the account of the Corporation, 
checks, drafts, and other orders for the payment of money 
which are payable to the order of the Corporation may be 
endorsed, assigned, and delivered by any officer or agent 
of the Corporation. 


Sec. 3. The Board of Directors may, from time to time, 
authorize the opening and keeping of general and special 
bank accounts with such banks, trust companies or other 





depositaries as the Board of Directors may select and may 
make such other rules and regulations with respect thereto 
not inconsistent with the provisions of these by-laws as they 
may deem expedient. 


Sec. 4. Unless otherwise required by law or by these 
by-laws, all contracts or other instruments may be executed 
and delivered in the name of the Corporation on its behalf 
by the President, and the Board of Directors may authorize 
any other officer to execute and deliver any contract or 
other instrument in the name of the Corporation and on its 
behalf. Such authority may be general or confined to spe- 
cific instances as the Board of Directors may by resolution 
direct. No contract of employment covering a period of 
more than two months shall be made unless such contract 
be in writing. 


ARTICLE XII 


Amendments 


HESE by-laws may be amended or added to by the two- 

thirds majority of the membership’s delegates present at 
any membership meeting having a quorum present, or by 
the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the whole Board of 
Directors; Provided, however, That in the case of the latter, 
ten days’ notice of the proposed amendment or addition shall 
be given to the member organizations and such amendment 
or addition shall be subject to the disapproval of the two- 
thirds majority of the member representatives present at 
any membership meeting having a quorum present. 


(CLIP AND SAVE THIS SECTION FOR FUTURE REFERENCE) 





Sunbeam 


STEWART 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 
















PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67" 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 

air-cooled engine. No. CS-1 

(Less handpiece and grinder), 

$185.00 (Colorado and West 

~ $188.50). 


Grinder Attachmen!? 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Machine. perfect job 


of sharpening. No. CS-1G. 
$49.75 (Colorado and 
West $51.75). 


No. CS-1 





AAA CUTTER 
WYOMING 
SPECIAL CUTTER 





Wyoming 
piece only, $0.75, each. 


No. 41-V 





Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 


WYOMING nicer ison pn 
Leuvesoutas stubble to pro- 
\ soma aemanonge rom cold, storms 
Special, 11-tooth high ong ros ae 
Qszmato runner protective comb Sled a cane aa 
for use on Wyoming Spe- teeth of standard shape. Nos 
rey: 5.25 SWProtectiveComb., $3.30. 

each. 

No. 44V-1 


Finest cutter made. Cutter [| 
— mesh with comb teeth 
to produce more efficient cut- 


Special, 3-point, wide ting angles for faster, cleaner 34AB 50% more sheep with same tools. Oper- 
_— oe hand, shearing. Ne. 34AB, AAA Cutter. $0.85 ea. ates with lighter tension, runs at 3 % 


AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When ne 
enters wool like worn cutter. No. 93CC, $0. ry ea. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION -° Dept. 63, 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 

















MACHINES 
without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket, 
combs, cutters and choice of shafts. 
Does not include handpiece. No. 
VB-2A (a typical installation is 
shown at right) with 3-section 126’’ 
shaft. $62.00 (Colorado and West 
$64.00). 


No. VB-1A with 2-section, 
67’’ shaft. $48.50 (Colo- 
rado and West $50.00). 





STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 








This new handpiece lets you shear up to 


greater speed. Pays for itself in saving of 
time and tools. Ne. X70, $37.50. 











April, 1955 
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The Battle Over the GATT 


by O. R. Strackbein 


"LOOK OUT FOR GATT—IT'S LOADED" was the warning 


given by Mr. O. R. 


Strackbein, 


chairman of the 


Nation-wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture 
and Labor on Import-Export Policy, to members of 
the National Wool Growers Association at their 


annual meeting last December 
GROWER, January, 1955, Page 24). 


(NATIONAL WOOL 
The warning was 


very timely, as preparations are now being made 


to *shoot.* 


President Eisenhower is submitting 


to Congress for its approval GATT under a new name: 


Organization for Trade Cooperation. 


apart, as Mr. 


When taken 


Strackbein does in this present 
article, its real power is revealed. 


We hope you 


saved the January NATIONAL WOOL GROWER and will 
reread "Look Out For GATT—It's Loaded" in connec-= 
tion with this statement on OTC. 


HE Department of State has released 

a statement on the new agreement 
reached in Geneva, Switzerland, on tar- 
iffs and trade. Four months were de- 
voted to the revision of GATT (the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) 
and the major result was a change in 
name of the seven-year old organization 
and the setting up of an organization 
to administer it. 

This simply means that the name 
GATT was regarded as a liability, as 
it was indeed. GATT was beginning to 
become known in this country, but not 
favorably. The more it became known 
the lower it fell in esteem. That was 
why it was thought necessary to change 
the name of GATT to something else. 
The new name OTC (Organization for 
Trade Cooperation) is not only differ- 
ent, it is deceptive. 

GATT, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, was illegitimate, totally devoid 
of Congressional approval of its trade 
rules. The new organization (OTC) is 
to be sent to Congress for ratification to 
overcome this stigma. Little wonder that 
it should be brought forward under the 
guise of a new name! 

But let us not be fooled. The ratifica- 
tion proposal will be an exercise in side- 
stepping and evasion. OTC, the fledgling 
new organization, is really seven years 
old. It is simply GATT presented in new 
swaddling clothes. GATT is still with 
us. OTC would simply become its ad- 
ministrator. Only its “organizational 
features” and not the revised “trade 
rules” will be submitted to Congress for 
ratification, i.e., the shadow but not the 
substance. 

The attempt to hide the identity of 
GATT is itself objectionable, but not as 
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objectionable as the end in view. OTC, 
presented as a means of “cooperating” 
in the field of international trade, repre- 
sents a false front. To bring it forward 
as an innocent little organization for 
trade “cooperation” is a reprehensible 
thing to do because that is not the intent 
of the organization. 

The real purpose is the same as that 
of GATT and the ultimate objective is 
still the same as that of the International 
Trade Organization which Congress fore- 
doomed in 1950 by flat refusal to ratify. 

OTC, the proposed GATT successor, 
has these purposes: 

1. It is designed to take from Congress 
its power to regulate foreign commerce. 
Make no mistake about it. That is the 
unrelinquished and abiding intent. 

To this end other countries would 
gladly “cooperate” with our State De- 
partment. 

2. The Congressional authority over 
foreign commerce would be channeled 
into the hands of the State Department. 

Though nominally still in control, Con- 
gress would soon find itself under in- 
escapable compulsions to dance to the 
tune of the State Department fiddle. 
Forward international commitments un- 
der the general climate of the cold war 
would soon freeze Congress into submis- 
sion. 

3. The authority thus squeezed from 
Congress would come more and more 
into the hands of the global economic 
planners in the State Department. 

Their zeal still burns to remake the 
world in the image of an international 
welfare philosophy, grounded on free 
trade, largely financed by the United 
States. 

4. If backed by the added executive 


powers contained in H. R. 1 (the Trade 
Agreements Extension bill) as it passed 
the House, OTC could say “goodbye” to 
Congress. It could thumb its nose at 
the American producers, farmers, work- 
ers or industries seeking redress from 
serious import injury resulting from 
tariff cuts. 

The responsiveness of Congress to the 
electorate would be shattered. The right 
of petition in this field would have met 
its downfall. 

5. In a few short years the executive 
would find that the power delegated to 
him by Congress had passed right 
through his own hands into an inter- 
national body where the voice of the 
United States would be one in thirty or 
forty or fifty, depending on the numer- 
ical membership of OTC. 

Because of the intertwining relation- 
ship between H. R. 1, now before the 
Senate Finance Committee, and the new 
trade organization which is to be sub- 
mitted to Congress for ratification, the 
two should be considered at the same 
time. 

Further consideration of H. R. 1 
should be held up until the ratifying 
resolution for the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation (OTC) is presented to Con- 
gress. 

Congress cannot legislate properly if 
it considers these two proposals out of 
context. Each has a very close and vital 
bearing on the other. 


The State Department knows this and, 
fearing the effect of concurrent consid- 
eration on the Congress, is delaying the 
submission of OTC for ratification. 


MEAT PROCESSING FIGURES 


Eight States each processed more than 
a billion pounds of dressed meat during 
1954, the American Meat Institute re- 
cently reported in a special study based 
on U. S. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures. The eight States produced about 
54 percent of the nation’s meat. 

Iowa, boosting its production one per- 
cent to a new high of 2,696,772,000 
pounds, continued as the Nation’s num- 
ber one meat processing State. Neigh- 
boring Illinois retained its hold on the 
runner-up spot with a total production of 
2,191,054,000 pounds. 

California accounted for 1,663,084,000 
pounds, while Minnesota processed 
1,596,669,000 pounds, Nebraska 1,442,- 
938,000 pounds, Texas’ 1,232,884,000 
pounds, Ohio 1,123,208,000 pounds, and 
Missouri 1,025,319,000 pounds. 

California continued as the No. 1 
beef producing State with 1,225,919,000 
pounds, with Illinois second and Iowa 
third. California was also tops in lamb 
processing with 103,851,000 pounds and 
was followed by Iowa and Nebraska in 
that order. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The black sections on this map indicate counties where sheep scabies was reported, diagnosed and eradicated during 
the last six months of 1954. This, of course, does not reflect those areas of infection not reported but does give a 
picture of the general problem and the need for an effective clean-up program over a wide area. 


Scabies Diagnosed in 21 States 
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HEEP industry representatives, live- 

stock sanitary officials and Federal 
veterinarians from 29 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii, met in 
Chicago March 1 for the purpose of 
analyzing the present sheep scabies 
problem and to plan a program aimed 
at eventual complete eradication of the 
mite. 

Meeting was called by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at the request of 
the industry. At the recent 90th annual 
convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association last December in Salt 
Lake City, a resolution was passed re- 
questing such a conference and the 
Association was represented and did 
participate in this meeting. 

Chairman of the meeting was Dr. M. 
R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. First speaker was Dr. 
J. L. Hourrigan, Animal Disease Eradi- 
cation Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, Washington, D. C. Dr. Hour- 
rigan first reviewed the widespread in- 
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cidence of scabies in the Western States 
in the early 1900’s and the complete 
eradication in the West following an 
intensive campaign requiring expendi- 
ture of tremendous effort and money. 

He spoke of the somewhat more com- 
plex eradication problems in the mid- 
western farm States as compared to 
the western range States, including: 
1. The large number of flocks in the 
Midwest compared to the West; and 
2. the fact that a farmer in the Mid- 
west often considers sheep a sideline 
whereas a western rancher considers 
it his principal livelihood and there- 
fore would not give up until eradication 
was complete. 

Dr. Hourrigan stated that during the 
past fiscal year, sheep scabies was diag- 
nosed in some 400 flocks, including over 
40,000 sheep in 21 States. 

Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, Animal Dis- 
ease and Parasite Research Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service, then 
reviewed the different treatments for 
sheep scabies developed and used over 
the years, culminating in the compar- 


atively recent use of benzene hexa- 
chloride. 

Representatives of various States 
were then called upon to report on their 
scabies eradication work and also enu- 
merated the current problems which 
spread the infection, including the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Purchases at public stockyards 
and auction markets. 

2. Extensive movement of sheep by 
farmers, dealers and truckers, through 
rapid modern transportation. 

3. Lax dipping requirements during 
winter months. 

4. Purchases of 
animals. 

5. Difficulty in detecting scabies in 
its early stages by routine inspections 
at concentration points. 

6. Diversion of shipments enabling 
sheep to enter a State without meeting 
sanitary requirements. 

7. Diversion of undipped sheep billed 
for immediate slaughter but re-entering 
commercial channels. 

8. Re-infection of clean areas from 
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other areas and from other States in 
which infection continues. 

9. Shortage of veterinarians and 
other trained personnel experienced in 
diagnosis and eradication. 

Those attending the meeting made the 
following suggestions: 

1. That nicotine sulphate no longer 
be used in the scabies eradication pro- 
gram. 

2. That local quarantines be placed 
where needed to prevent movement of 
infected and exposed sheep and Federal 
quarantines placed when necessary to 
protect other States. 

3. That an appropriate educational 
and training program be carried out. 
(Dr. Schwartz invited veterinarians 
and other State officials to visit re- 
search facilities at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, to become better acquainted 
with detection and control of scabies.) 

4. That the Federal Government take 
the lead in coordinating an industry- 
State-Federal program to _ eradicate 
sheep scabies. 


5. That a tentative program be de- 
veloped and submitted to sanitary offi- 
cials and the industry for their consid- 
eration and comments. 

In summarizing the results of the 
meeting, Dr. Clarkson said that the 
problem basically falls upon the States 
themselves, that the Department does 
not have sufficient funds to assume a 
large share of the cost of an all-out 
scabies eradication program, and that 


the States would be expected to provide 


the bulk of the monies necessary. 


Dr. R. J. Anderson, Animal Disease 
and Eradication Branch, Agricultural 
Research Service, then presented the 
following measures to be considered in 
developing an effective eradication 
program: 

1. (a) Quarantine all areas where 
scabies is widespread. Movement 
therefrom permitted on inspec- 
tion and treatment, except ani- 
mals for immediate slaughter 
which may move on inspection 
and permit. 

(b) Quarantine of infected and ex- 
posed flocks until treated in 
accordance with approved pro- 
cedures. 

(1) Infected flocks, dip twice. 

(2) Exposed flocks, dip once. 

(3) Release quarantine. 

(4) Inspection of flocks 60 days 
following treatment. 

2. In States where scabies is wide- 
spread, dip all sheep on change of 
ownership or prior to movements into 
other flocks. 


3. Dip all sheep returning to farm from 
sales rings, etc., in States where 
scabies exists. 

4. Dip all sheep (except those for im- 
mediate slaughter) moving inter- 
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state from States 

exists. 

5. Systematic inspection every six 
months of all flocks in States where 
scabies exists. 

6. Systematic inspection every two 
years of all flocks in States where 
the disease is not known to exist. 

7. All sheep imported from countries 
where scabies exists be dipped prior 
to entry. 

A proposed eradication program is 
now being developed in the Department 
of Agriculture for consideration by 
State livestock sanitary officials and 
the sheep industry. The National Wool 
Growers Association is most interested 
in this program and wants to assist in 
every way possible, for as long as the 
infection continues to thrive in our 
Midwestern and Eastern States, it 
stands as a constant threat to other 
States in that area as well as to the 
Western States which are now clean 
and want to stay that way. 


PSYA Violations Bring 
Cease and Desist 


Order from USDA 


HE Producers Livestock Marketing 

Association and Western Livestock 
Order Buyers were ordered by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on February 
25, 1955, to cease and desist from cer- 
tain violations of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act and regulations issued under 
it. 

“It should be pointed out that ordi- 
narily violations of as serious a nature 
as those alleged in this proceeding would 
warrant a sanction more severe than a 
cease-and-desist order,” the Department 
states in its conclusions. “In this case, 
however, the many members of Pro- 
ducers are the owners of-the respondents. 
The violations admitted were apparently 
the work of employees or management 
officials and a number of the violations 
operated for the benefit of such individ- 
uals at the expense of the many members 
of Producers. 

“The violations were not known to or 
condoned by the membership of Pro- 
ducers and, in fact, some of Producers’ 
directors cooperated in the investigation 
leading to the issuance of the order of 
inquiry. Individuals apparently respon- 
sible for the violations have been dis- 
charged by the respondents, and the re- 
spondents have taken steps to reorganize 
management so as to effectuate more 
adequate supervision by the respondent’s 
directors. 

“Under all the circumstances, it is 
doubtful whether, after hearing, an order 
of suspension would be issued prohibit- 
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ing respondents from engaging in busi- 
ness at any stockyard posted under the 
act. Accordingly, it is concluded that the 
order consented to should be issued. Of 
course, the entry of such an order does 
not preclude the initiation of appropriate 
proceedings against any individuals who 
may have violated the act.” 


USDA Initiated Case 


This case, known as P&S Docket No. 
2125, was initiated by an order of in- 
quiry and notice of hearing filed on Sep- 
tember 30, 1954 by the Director of the 
Livestock Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA. 


“Wilful” violation of certain provisions 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act and 
regulations issued under it were alleged. 

Producers and Western in their reply 
filed on October 25, 1954 “admitted or 
explained most of the allegations con- 
tained in the order of inquiry.” Later, 
on November 8, 1954 they filed an 
amended answer admitting all the facts 
in the order of inquiry except those con- 
tained in one paragraph. (The allega- 
tions set up in that paragraph are not 
covered in the cease-and-desist order.) 
They also “denied that the violations 
were wilful and consented to the issu- 
ance, without oral hearing, of an order 
with findings of fact requiring them to 
cease and desist from the practices com- 
plained of in the order of inquiry.” 

The decision and order sets up these 
findings of fact: 


1. All the stockyards at which trans- 
actions covered in the order are “‘posted” 
and therefore subject to the provisions 
of the PSY act. 

2. “Respondent Producers Livestock 
Marketing Association is a producer- 
cooperative incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Utah and is registered 
with the Secretary of Agriculture as a 
market agency to sell livestock on a 
commission basis at the Union Stock 
Yards, Ogden, Utah, the Salt Lake Union 
Stock Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah, the 
Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, the Union Stockyards, Denver, 
Colorado, and the Billings Public Stock- 
yards, Billings, Montana. Respondent 
Western Livestock Order Buyers is a 
Utah corporation wholly owned by Pro- 
ducers and is registered with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as a market agency 
to buy livestock on a commission basis 
and as a dealer to buy and sell livestock 
for its own account at the stockyards, 
and at all times mentioned herein West- 
ern was so registered.” 


Livestock Weights 


3. “Respondents, in the transactions 
described . . . and at divers other times 
during the year 1952 in connection with 
the purchase of livestock for the account 
of principals and the sale of livestock to 
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buyers, issued accounts of purchase and 
invoices to such principals and buyers 
which represented the weight of the 
livestock to be more than the true weight 
of the livestock. Copies of such false 
or incorrect accounts of purchase and 
invoices were made a part of respondents’ 
accounts and records.” 

4. “Respondents, in the transactions 
described . . . and at divers other times 
during the year 1952 and 1953, at var- 
ious of the stockyards, purchased live- 
stock on an agency basis for the account 
of principals and, in the accounts of pur- 
chase issued to such principals, in ad- 
dition to assessing buying charges 
against such principals, billed them at 
prices higher than the prices at which 
the livestock was purchased. Copies of 
such false or incorrect accounts of pur- 
chase were made a part of the accounts 
and records of respondents.” 

5. On or about September 5, 1951, Pro- 
ducers made an unsecured loan to the 
head buyer of small stock for a packing 
firm. Payments on the loan were made 
by personal check of this head buyer and 
no interest was shown as paid on the 
loan as of September, 1953. 

6. Preferential treatment was given 
to the packing firm whose head buyer 
of small stock received the loan. 


Transfer of Title 


7. Producers used a third party in 
transacting sales and purchases of ani- 
mals, without the apparent transfer of 
title by respondents, to the advantage of 
all parties concerned. 

8. “(a) Producers (Ogden Branch) 
made an incorrect annual report of its 
operations for the year 1952 at stock- 
yards subject to the provisions of the 
act, in that it reported in said annual 
report that its total sales of livestock 
on a commission basis for the year 1952 
amounted to $8,520,846.83, whereas its 
total sales of livestock on a commission 
basis at stockyards subject to the pro- 
visions of the act were in excess of 
$9,520,846.83. In addition, Producers 
(Ogden Branch) represented in said 
annual report that it made no purchases 
of livestock on a dealer or commission 
basis during the year 1952 at stockyards 
subject to the provisions of the act, 
whereas, Producers (Ogden Branch) 
made substantial purchases of livestock 
on a dealer and commission basis during 
the year 1952 at stockyards subject to the 
provisions of the act. Said annual report 
was filed with the District Supervisor, 
Packers and Stockyards Division, Live- 
stock Branch, Ogden, Utah, on the form 
prescribed by the Director of the Live- 
stock Branch. 

“(b) Western (Ogden Branch) made 
an incorrect report of its operations for 
the year 1952 at stockyards subject to 
the provisions of the act, in that West- 
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ern (Ogden Branch) in said annual re- 
port failed to show sales of livestock at 
stockyards subject to the provisions of 
the act, amounting to $651,013.15 and 
purchases of livestock at stockyards sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act amount- 
ing to $1,129,106.79.” 


Records of Transactions 


9. “Respondents, during the year 1952, 
failed to keep such accounts, records, and 
memoranda as fully and correctly showed 
all transactions involved in their busi- 
ness, in that the books and records of 
respondents’ Ogden Branch operations 
showed purchases and sales of livestock 
in the amounts shown below as “country 
transactions,” whereas, such purchases 
and sales were subject to the provisions 
of the act. 


Purchases Sales 
Producers (Ogden 
Branch) $1,196,758.65 $2,271,402.05 
Western (Ogden 
Branch) 1,129,106.79 651,013.15” 


10. “Producers, during the years 1952 
and 1953 at various of the stockyards, 
purchased livestock on a commission 
basis and purchased and sold livestock 
on a dealer basis without being regis- 
tered with the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a market agency to buy livestock on 
a commission basis or as a dealer to 
buy and sell livestock for its own account 
and without furnishing bond to cover 
such market agency and dealer activities 
as required by the act and the regula- 
tions.” 

11. “Respondents, in connection with 
the transactions described . .. and at 
divers other times during the years 1952 
and 19538, at various of the stockyards, 
gave preferential treatment to certain 
of their employees and extended unfair 
advantages to certain of their em- 
ployees.” 

12. “Producers used funds received 
as proceeds from the sale of livestock 
consigned to it for sale on a commission 
basis for purposes other than the pay- 
ment of lawful marketing charges and 
the remittance of net proceeds to ship- 
pers, thereby endangering the faithful 
and prompt accounting therefor and 
payment of the portion thereof due the 
owners and consignors of livestock, in 
that Producers, during the period from 
January 31, 1952, through December 31, 
1952, in connection with its market 
agency activities at the Union Stock 
Yards, Ogden, Utah, had shortages in 
its custodial account ranging from ap- 
proximately $11,000 to $32,000.” 


Cease and Desist 


Producers Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation and Western Order Buyers are 
ordered to “cease and desist from en- 
gaging in the unfair, unjust, discrimi- 
natory and deceptive practices described 


in the findings of fact.” Also they must 
keep “such accounts, records, and mem- 
oranda as will fully and correctly dis- 
close all transactions involved in their 
respective businesses.” 

The order, signed by Thomas J. Flavin, 
judicial officer, on February 25, 1955, 
became effective six days after copy of 
the order had been served upon the re- 
spondents. 





The USDA also issued a cease-and- 
desist order in February against the 
Burlington Livestock Sales Company of 
Burlington, Colorado. They were ordered 
to keep proper records, and cease and 
desist from selling consigned livestock 
to their auctioneer and general manager, 
showing false and incorrect names of 
buyers: on accounts of sale issued, sell- 
ing consigned livestock to employees for 
speculative purposes and failing to as- 
sess yardage and insurance charges 
according to their tariff. An order sus- 
pending registration for 15 days was 
held in abeyance. 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 
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Purpose Drench 
Seidel Sadie 


Tapeworms 
SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE 
with single dose 

Proven by scientific research to be 
effective for the removal of the above 
parasites. Backed by field reports to 
be highly effective with a single dose. 
Regarded as the outstanding drench 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- 
sary. Easily administered to both 
sheep and cattle. 





Sold through Wilke Dealers 
Price $5.25 gal. 


TULA I 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 


or Direct. 
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THE NEW WOOL PROGRAM 


Its Regulations and Requirements 


The two documents printed here set forth in final form the procedure 
that will be followed in handling the new wool program. They were issued 
by the Livestock and Dairy Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
USDA, on March 25, 1955. 


The forms referred to in the statements are being prepared, and sup- 
plies will be furnished the local Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
offices in the near future. 


1 Shorn Wool 


NDER the new incentive program for 

shorn wool authorized by the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954 growers sell 
their wool in the open market. After 
the marketing year is over, payments 
are made to individual producers if 
necessary to bring the national average 
price received by all producers to the 
announced incentive level. 

The Government will no longer make 
loans or purchases to support wool 
prices. Because the payments will be 
based on the accounts or bills of sale 
for wool sold, marketing agencies, deal- 
ers and others who issue such accounts 
or bills of sale should familiarize them- 
selves with the new program so as to 
provide the grower the necessary doc- 
uments he requires to obtain his pay- 
ment. 


APPLICATION FOR PAYMENT 


Applications for payments should be 
filed by the grower with the local Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
county office serving the area in which 
the grower’s farm or ranch headquar- 
ters is located. Applications for incen- 
tive payments on shorn wool will be 
made on CCC Wool Form 46, “Applica- 
tion for Incentive Payment — Shorn 
Wool.” Copies of this form will be 
available at the ASC county office. 
Only one copy, the original, of the com- 
pleted application will be required by 
the ASC county office. Normally, how- 
ever, the application should be prepared 
in duplicate so that the grower will 
have a copy to retain. 

The application should be filed as 
soon as possible after the marketing of 
the wool and must be filed not later 
than 30 days after the closing of the 
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marketing year in which the market- 
ing occurred. 


ORIGINAL COPY 


To obtain incentive payment for 
shorn wool the wool grower must sub- 
mit the original copy of the account or 
bill of sale for the wool he sold during 
the marketing year to support his ap- 
plication for payment he files with his 
local Agricultural and Stabilization 
Service office. 


Information Required on Account or 
Bill of Sale for Wool Sold on Consign- 
ment 


The account of sale submitted by the 
grower in support of his application for 
an incentive payment for wool sold on 
consignment must show the following: 
1. Name and address of grower. 

2. Date of sale. Marketing is deemed 
to have taken place in the 1955 mar- 
keting year if the following three 
events occurred in that year: (a) 
Title passed to the buyer; (b) the 
wool was delivered to the buyer, 
either physically or through docu- 
ments which transfer control to the 
buyer ; and (c) the last of the factors 
(price, weight, grade, shrinkage) 
needed to determine the total pur- 
chase price payable by the buyer 
became available. Such a factor is 
considered available when it is 
known to the applicant’s marketing 
agency if he markets through a 
marketing agency or is known to the 
applicant if he markets directly. 

In case the producer’s shipment is 
sold in parts within the 1955 mar- 
keting year by his marketing agen- 
cy, the date when the last part of 
the entire lot was sold or when set- 
tlement is rendered may be shown 
as the date of sale on the sales doc- 
ument. However, in such cases, for 
the grower to qualify for a payment, 


the marketing agency must, in addi- 
tion to giving the date of sale, state 
on the sale document that all the 
wool was marketed during the 1955 
marketing year. 


. Net weight of wool sold. If the wool 


was sold as scoured or carbonized 
wool, the original grease weight 
(gross less tare) must be shown as 
well as the scoured or carbonized 
weight. The actual weight on a 
grease basis of all the wool sold 
should be shown. The net weight 
should be the total weight of the lot 
less the tare for bags. 


Gross sales proceeds. The gross 
sales proceeds is the total amount 
paid for the wool by the buyer in 
the case of wool sold at a distant 
market, or on consignment where 
deductions for marketing costs must 
be made to arrive at the net sales 
proceeds at the farm, ranch or local 
shipping point. 

Marketing deductions. Deductions 
such as for transportation from local 
shipping point to the point of sale, 
handling charges including commis- 
sions, grading, scouring or carbon- 
izing, and storage to time of sale. 
There will usually be such deduc- 
tions only in the case of wool sold 
at a distant market or on consign- 
ment. Such deductions should nor- 
mally be itemized, but in cases where 
wool of more than one grower is 
commingled and the marketing agen- 
cy prorates the charges on a weight 
basis, the deductions may be shown 
as a composite figure with an ex- 
planation of what items are included 
in that figure. 

Net proceeds after marketing de- 
ductions. This is the net at the farm 
or ranch or local shipping point. The 
local shipping point is defined as 
the point to which the grower brings 
his wool for delivery to a carrier for 
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further transportation, or to his 
marketing agency or a purchaser, 
in case either has designated such 
point as a collection point. This is 
the point at which the announced 
incentive price of 62 cents and the 
average price received by producers 
for wool as reported by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service is based. 
This net is the amount to which the 
county office will apply the percent- 
age rate to calculate the payment 
due the grower. 

7. Other deductions. The account or 
bill of sale may show deductions for 
other than marketing charges to ar- 
rive at the net amount paid the 
grower. Such deductions might in- 
elude advances on the wool, interest 
on the advances, charges for bags, 
association dues, or similar items. 
These are not marketing cost items 
and the net before such deductions 
is to be used as the basis for deter- 
mining the amount of payment as 
described in 6 above. 

8. Amount paid grower. 

9. Name and address of the buyer or 
his agent. In the case of wool sold 
on consignment, the account of sale 
signed by the applicant’s marketing 
agency will be acceptable. 

Each sales document must be a 
complete accounting for the wool 
covered by it. Contracts for sale 
and tentative or pro forma settle- 

ments will not be acceptable as sup- 

porting documents for an applica- 
tion for payment. 


Listing of Items on Account of Sale 


Following is a listing of the items 
as they will normally appear on the 
account of sale for wool sold on con- 
signment: 


Name and address of producer 
Date of Sale 


whore 


Item 6 above or $420 is the amount 
on which the payment to the grower will 
be computed. For example, if the per- 
centage payment for the 1955 market- 
ing year turns out to be 24 percent, the 
payment in the above example would be 
$100.80 (24 percent of $420). 

Wool Sold Outright at Farm, Ranch, 
or Local Shipping Point—The sales doc- 
ument for an outright sale at the grow- 
er’s farm, ranch, or local shipping point, 
need not be in the detail shown above, 
but shall contain at least the following 
information: Name and address of 
seller, date of sale, net weight of wool 
sold, the net amount received by the 
grower for the wool, any applicable non- 
marketing deductions such as associa- 
tion dues, and the signature of the 
purchaser or his agent. 

Wool Sold Outright at a Terminal 
Market—In case a grower sells his wool 
outright at a distant terminal, the bill 
of sale should show the items described 
above for a sale locally but the cost of 
transportation and charges for storage, 
if any, incurred before the sale is made 
must be deducted from gross proceeds 
to arrive at the net proceeds. Since the 
sales document furnished by the pur- 
chaser will not show the transportation 
charges in the event the grower paid the 
freight to the terminal, the net sales 
proceeds as shown on the bill of sale 
will need to be adjusted for such 
charges in using the figure to determine 
the grower’s wool payment. 


FILING APPLICATION ASSISTANCE 


A marketing agency may assist the 
grower in filing his application for pay- 
ment by completing Part II of the appli- 
cation, CCC Wool Form 46, when the 
wool is sold and forwarding the origi- 
nal copy of the application together 


Weight of wool sold (pounds) — if sold as scoured or car- 


bonized wool the weight in the grease, as well as the scoured 


or carbonized weight ................------------ 
Gran: PrOcee Gn. no... sceccnccs scenes 


i 


5. Marketing deductions: 


Grading 


Other (specify) 


RMMmoaca® 


7. Other deductions 


© 


Total other deductions................... 
8. Amount paid grower..................-...:-....... 


Transportation from local shipping point.......................... 
Handling charges including commissions .......................... 45 
Scouring or Carbonizing............... 
CS ER ee eter erie eee oe 
. Total marketing deductions eee 
6. Net proceeds after marketing deductions 


NN a a det ieee 
b. Interest on advances..............-...-.--- 
e.. Charges for Bags:.............................. 
d. Association dues..................-.:.......... 
e 


9. Signature of purchaser or his sales agent 
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with the supporting documents, to the 
ASC county office serving the county 
in which the headquarters of the grow- 
er’s farm or ranch is located. For the 
marketing agency to render such assist- 
ance, the grower must make the cer- 
tification required in Section C of the 
application and designate the marketing 
agency to act for him as provided in 
Section B of the application when he 
delivers the wool to the marketing 
agency. 


HOW THE PROGRAM OPERATES 
FOR GROWERS 


To be eligible for incentive payments 
on shorn wool, the grower must certify 
among other things, that: 

A. The. wool was shorn in the Conti- 
nental United States, its territories, 
or possessions. 

B. The wool was shorn on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. 

C. The wool as well as the sheep or 
lambs from which it was shorn was 
owned by the applicant at the time 
of shearing and the sheep and lambs 
were owned by him for not less than 
30 days. 

D. The wool was marketed within the 
marketing year (for the 1955 mar- 
keting year this means the period 
beginning April 1, 1955, and ending 
March 31, 1956). 

E. The applicant had beneficial inter- 
est in the wool from the time the 
wool was shorn up to the time of its 
sale. A grower has beneficial inter- 
est in the wool (1) when he is the 
full owner thereof without anybody 
else being entitled to the wool or its 
proceeds and without his having au- 
thorized anybody to sell or other- 
wise dispose of the wool, or (2) if 
he has authorized another person to 
sell or otherwise dispose of the wool, 
even transferring legal title to such 
other person, the grower continues 
to be entitled to the proceeds of the 
wool upon such sale or other dis- 
posal. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PAYMENTS 


Under certain conditions a grower 
may assign the payment which may be- 
come due him under this program. CCC 
Wool Form 49, “Assignment of Pay- 
ment under National Wool Act of 1954,” 
provides a form of agreement between 
the grower and his financing or market- 
ing agency for assigning the payment. 
The assignment may be given to a 
financing or marketing agency as se- 
curity for cash advanced or to be ad- 
vanced on sheep, lambs, or wool. A 
grower shall not execute more than one 
assignment covering the payment due 
him for a marketing year. The original 
and two copies of the assignment, CCC 
Wool Form 49, duly executed by both 
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parties shall be filed with the ASC 
county office for its acceptance. 


RATE OF PAYMENTS 


After the marketing year is over and 
the average price received by all grow- 
ers as reported by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service is known, the rate 
of incentive payment for the marketing 
year will be announced. The rate of 
payment will be the percentage re- 
quired to bring the national average 
price received by all growers up to the 
announced incentive price. 


If the reported average price re- 
ceived by all growers for the 1955 mar- 
keting year turns out to be 50 cents, for 
example, the rate of payment will be 24 
percent (the 12-cent difference between 
the incentive price of 62 cents and the 
50 cents divided by 50). The announced 
percentage will be applied to the net 
proceeds received by each grower for 
the wool he sold during the marketing 
year to determine the amount of his 
incentive payment. 


PAYMENTS 


Payments will be made by sight 
drafts issued by the local ASC office. 
Payments for the 1955 marketing year 
which ends March 31, 1956, will be 
made in the summer of 1956. 


GROWER SHOULD GET BEST PRICE 


Since the amount of the payment to 
each grower will be determined by ap- 
plying the one percentage rate to the 
net proceeds from the wool he sold 
during the marketing year, the higher 
the price he obtains for his wool, the 
higher his payment. Thus, it will be 
the best interest of the grower and his 
marketing agency to do a good job of 
marketing and get the best price pos- 
sible for the wool sold. 


Under the new program, there will 
no longer be a set price for each grade 
and class of wool as under the loan pro- 
grams. Contrary to some reports cir- 
culated, the Government will not make 
up the difference between the price the 
individual grower gets for his wool and 
the incentive price of 62 cents. As an 
example of how it will be to the ad- 
vantage of the grower to market his 
wool in such a manner as to obtain the 
highest price possible, if the rate of 
payment should be 24 percent, the 
grower who sells fine, light shrinking 
wool at 70 cents per pound would still 
get a payment of around 17 cents per 
pound. The grower who sells wool at 
40 cents per pound would get a payment 
of only about 10 cents per pound. 
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MOHAIR 


Support for mohair under the Nation- 
al Wool Act of 1954 will be handled in 
a manner similar to that described for 
shorn wool. A support price of 70 cents 
per pound has been announced for mo- 
hair for the 1955 marketing year which 
begins April 1, 1955, and ends March 
31, 1956. If the average price received 
by all producers for mohair during the 
marketing year is less than 70 cents, 
payments at a percentage rate will be 
made to producers to bring the nation- 
al average price received up to the 
support level. The eligibility require- 
ments and the sales documents needed 
in support of applications for payments 
on mohair are similar to those described 
for shorn wool. 





Lambs and Yearlings 


Sold for Slaughter 


AYMENTS also will be made for wool 

on lambs and yearlings sold for 
slaughter with the wool on in order to 
encourage producers to maintain norma] 
marketing practices, i.e., market their 
lambs without unusual shearing prior 
to sale for the purpose of obtaining the 
incentive payments on shorn wool. 

Because the payments will be based 
on the accounts or other sales docu- 
ments for lambs and yearlings sold, 
commission firms and dealers who issue 
such documents’ should familiarize 
themselves with the new program so 
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BEST FROM 





RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICA’S FOUNDATION SHEEP BREED 





Registered Rambouillet Rams 


@ Better Quality Replacement Ewe Lambs 
@ More Pounds — Long Staple, Fine Wool 
@ Longer Productive Life 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 
F. R. CHRISTENSEN & SON 


BUY THE GEO. L. BEAL & SON 


Ephraim Registered Rambouillet Breeders 


WRITE OR PHONE T. L. THOMSON, SEC., EPHRAIM, UTAH — PHONE AT 3-4318 


Studs or Pens 


S. E. CHRISTENSEN & SON 
T. L. THOMSON 

JAY JENSEN 

LARSEN BROTHERS 
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as to provide the producer the neces- 
sary documents he requires to obtain 
his payment. 


APPLICATION FOR PAYMENT 


Applications for payments shall be 
filed by the producer with the local 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation county office serving the area 
where the producer’s or feeder’s farm, 
ranch or feeding headquarters is lo- 
cated. 

Applications for wool payments on 
lambs and yearlings sold for slaughter 
will be made by the producer or feeder 
on CCC Wool Form 47, “Application for 
Payment — Lambs and Yearlings.” 
Copies of this form will be available at 
the ASC county office. Only one copy, 
the original, of the completed applica- 
tion for payment will be required by 
ASC county office. 

The application should be filed as 
soon as possible after the lambs and 
yearlings are marketed and must be 
filed not later than 30 days after the 
close of the marketing year in which 
the marketing occurred. 


ORIGINAL COPY OF SALES 
DOCUMENT 


To obtain a payment for lambs and 
yearlings sold for slaughter with the 
wool on, the producer or feeder must 
submit the original copy of the sales 
document for the lambs and yearlings 
sold during the marketing year, along 
with his application to the local ASC 
office. The sales document must con- 
tain certifications by the purchaser that 
the lambs and yearlings were purchased 
for slaughter and whether they had ever 
been shorn. 


SALES DOCUMENT ISSUED BY 
COMMERCIAL SLAUGHTERER 


The sales document issued by a com- 
mercial slaughterer (one who slaugh- 
ters for sale and not for home consump- 
tion) for use in support of the 
producer’s or feeder’s application for 
payment on lambs and yearlings sold 
for slaughter with the wool on must 
contain information and certification 
as follows: 

1. Name and address of seller. 

2. Date sale was made. 

3. Number of lambs and yearlings sold 
for slaughter. 

4. Net liveweight of lambs and year- 
lings sold for slaughter. 

5. Certification (a) that the lambs and 
yearlings were purchased for 
slaughter, (b) as to whether or not 
the lambs and yearlings had ever 
been shorn, and (c) that the pur- 
chaser will not request any payment 
under the National Wool Act of 1954 
in connection with the lambs and 
yearlings or any wool shorn from 
them. This certification may be 
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stamped or printed on the regular 
sales document, or attached as a 
supplemental document. 

6. Name and address of the commercial 
slaughterer with his signature or 
that of his agent. 


It will be noted that the slaughterer 
is required to certify only whether the 
lambs and yearlings were shorn or un- 
shorn. Lambs and yearlings that have 
been shorn are eligible for payments 
provided they have a growth of wool of 
one and one-half inches or more when 
sold for slaughter and the applicant 
so certifies. However, unless the shear- 
ing was done several months prior to 
the sale for slaughter, lambs and year- 
lings that have been shorn generally 
will not have a sufficient growth of 
wool for them to qualify for such cer- 
tification by the applicant. 


Sales Documents Issued by Commission 
Firms or Dealers Registered under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act 


Commission firms and dealers regis- 
tered under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act are authorized to include the re- 
quired certifications on the sales doc- 
uments they issue provided arrange- 
ments are made with the slaughterer 
to use the information on the scale 
ticket as the basis for such certification. 

To handle the certifications in this 
manner, the commission firm or dealer 
should arrange with the slaughterer 
to include on the scale ticket for each 
transaction the fact that the lambs and 
yearlings were purchased for the buy- 
er’s slaughter account and whether or 
not they had ever been shorn. For 
example, if the lambs and yearlings 
were bought for slaughter and were 
unshorn, the description on the scale 
ticket agreed to by the parties making 
the transaction would be ‘“unshorn 
lambs for slaughter” while if they were 
purchased for feeding the description 
would be “unshorn lambs for feeding.” 
In the above two examples if they had 
been shorn, the description would be 
“shorn lambs for slaughter” or “shorn 
lambs for feeding.” 

The commission firm or dealer should 
obtain a written statement in advance 
from the slaughterer that the firm or 
dealer is authorized by the slaughterer 
to issue the certifications on the basis 
of the information shown on the scale 
tickets. The certification may be 
stamped or printed on the sales docu- 
ment form or attached as a separate 
document. The commission firm or 
dealer must maintain documentary evi- 
dence (letter of authorization from 
slaughterer and copies of scale tickets) 
in its files to substantiate the certifica- 
tions so issued. 

By arranging with slaughterers as 
described, commission firms and deal- 


ers registered under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act can proceed with the 
issuance of the certifications at the time 
they make their regular accounting to 
producers. To the extent practical a 
commission firm or dealer who buys to 
fill specific orders for off-the-market 
slaughterers should arrange with the 
slaughterer at the time the order is 
received for authorization to certify on 
the behalf of the slaughterer that the 
lambs and yearlings are being pur- 
chased for slaughter and whether the 
animals were shorn, so that the com- 
mission firm or dealer can issue the 
certification without delay. 


Procedure for Furnishing Certifications 
to Earlier Owners 


In cases where the sales document is 
issued to a person who is not eligible 
to receive a payment or who desires to 
endorse the documentary proof of sale 
for slaughter to a prior owner to enable 
the prior owner to apply for the pay- 
ments, this may be done as follows: 
1. When the Sales Document Covers 
Lambs and Yearlings Previously 
Owned By One Producer or Feeder— 
The sales document may be fur- 
nished to such earlier owner by the 
seller for slaughter writing thereon 
that: 

“This bill of sale is being fur- 
| | ee nee ieee ee OLS: for 
the purpose of enabling him to 
make application to CCC for 
payment on lambs and yearlings 
in connection with the National 
Wool Act of 1954. 
Signature and Date” 
When the Sales Document Covers 
Lambs and Yearlings Previously 
Owned by More than One Person— 
If the sales document covered lambs 
and yearlings previously owned by 
several persons, the person to whom 
the sales document was_ issued 
should prepare CCC Wool Form 48, 
“Certification for a Prior Owner to 
Collect Payment on Lambs and 
Yearlings Sold for Slaughter.” Suf- 
ficient copies should be prepared to 
furnish one to each of the prior 
owners and the original to the 
county ASC office serving the coun- 
ty of the first-named person listed 
on the form. This form will be pre- 
pared and distributed as follows: 
a. In Section I, show the number of 
head, liveweight, the name of 
the slaughterer, and the date of 
the sale. This information should 
be identical with that contained 
in the supporting sales document. 
b. In Section II, check whether the 
lambs and yearlings were shorn 
or unshorn as indicated by the 
sales document certification. 
c. In Section III, list the names and 
addresses of the prior owners 
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to whom the evidence of sale is 
transferred, the county in which 
the farm or ranch headquarters 
of each is located, and the num- 
ber of head and liveweight of 
lambs and yearlings as sold for 
slaughter allocated to each of 
such persons. The total number 
of head and liveweight to all 
persons listed must equal the 
total number of head and live- 
weight as indicated on the sales 
document and shown in Section I. 

d. In Section IV, show the county 
office serving the county in 
which the person listed first in 
Section III is located. 

e. The original of the completed 
CCC Wool Form 48, with the 
sales document attached, should 
be filed with that county office 
by the person making out the 
form. One copy of the completed 
form shall be delivered by the 
seller for slaughter to each per- 
son from whom he purchased the 
lambs or yearlings, i.e., to each 
person listed in Section III. 
These copies will serve the re- 
spective persons in support of 
their applications for payments 
the same as the original sales 
document as evidence that the 
animals covered were sold for 
slaughter and whether they were 
shorn or unshorn. 


LAMBS AND YEARLINGS FED BY 
SLAUGHTERERS 


A slaughterer who maintains a feed- 
ing establishment is eligible for pay- 
ment on lambs and yearlings which he 
owned and fed for 30 or more days, and 
for which he gave no certification to 
the prior owner that he purchased them 
for slaughter. In lieu of the sales doc- 
ument, the scale ticket containing the 
same information as normally appears 
on scale tickets issued at public stock- 
yards (date, number of head, classifica- 
tion, weight, scale ticket number if any, 
place of weighing and name of weigher) 
for such lambs and yearlings moved 
from the feedlot to slaughter will be 
submitted in support of the application 
for payment. The certification normally 
required on the sales document will be 
furnished by the slaughterer signing 
the certification in Section C of the 
application, CCC Wool Form 47. 


OBLIGATION OF CERTIFYING 
SLAUGHTERER 


A slaughterer who certified that 
lambs and yearlings were purchased for 
slaughter and later sells the animals 
shall notify the buyer that the buyer 
will not be entitled to apply for a pay- 
ment either on the sale of the animals 
for slaughter or for an incentive pay- 
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ment on wool shorn from such animals, 
unless the sale for slaughter or the 
shearing is twelve or more months after 
such sale by the slaughterer. Such 
notification will be indicated on the 
sales document. In case the slaughterer 
fails to notify the buyer of the animals 
and the buyer obtains a payment under 
the wool program, the slaughterer shall 
reimburse CCC for the amount of such 
payment. 


HOW THE PROGRAM OPERATES 
FOR PRODUCERS 


The requirements for eligibility for 
payments on lambs and yearlings are as 
follows: 

1. The lambs or yearlings (i.e., young 

ovine animals with not more than 

one pair of permanent teeth in full 
wear) must have been fed or pas- 
tured in the Continental United 

States or its territories or posses- 

sions. 

The lambs and yearlings must have 

full wool pelts, that is, they must 

never have been shorn or, if shorn, 
must have had a growth of wool of 

1% inches or longer at the time of 

sale for slaughter, or slaughtered, 

if the applicant is slaughterer. 

3. The lambs and yearlings must have 
been sold for slaughter within the 
marketing year, or in case of a 
slaughterer, slaughtered within the 
marketing year. (To be eligible for 
payment under the program for the 
1955 marketing year, they must have 
been sold or slaughtered in the pe- 
riod beginning April 1, 1955 and 
ending March 31, 1956.) 


bo 


4. The applicant must have owned the 
lambs or yearlings for a period of 
not less than 30 days. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PAYMENTS 


Under certain conditions a producer 
may assign the payment which may be- 
come due him under this program. CCC 
Wool Form 49, “Assignment of Payment 
under National Wool Act of 1954,” pro- 
vides a form of agreement between the 
producer and his financing or market- 
ing agency for assigning the payment. 


The assignment may be given to a J 
financing or marketing agency as se- | 


curity for cash advanced or to be ad- 
vanced on sheep, lambs, or wool. A 
producer shall not execute more than 
one assignment covering the payment 
due him for a marketing year. The 
original and two copies of the assign- 
ment, CCC Wool Form 49, duly executed 
by both parties shall be filed with the 
ASC county office for its acceptance. 


RATE OF PAYMENTS 


The rate of payments for lambs and 
yearlings sold during the marketing 
year will be announced after the mar- 
keting year is over when the rate of 
incentive payments for shorn wool is 
announced (in the summer of 1956 for 
the 1955 marketing year which begins 
April 1, 1955, and ends March 31, 1956). 

In contrast to the shorn wool pay- 
ment which is on a percentage basis, 
the payment for wool orn lambs and 
yearlings will be a flat rate per hun- 
dredweight arrived at by converting the 
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USDA ADVISORY COMMITTEES 





Lack of Research Facilities 
Disturbs Livestock Group 


HE Livestock Research and Market- 

ing Advisory Committee, USDA, 
expressing concern that lack of facil- 
ities for animal disease research is a 
limiting factor in its expansion, has 
recommended that a study be made of 
animal disease research facilities now 
available, both State and Federal. Meet- 
ing in Washington February 14 to 16, 
the committee also recommended in- 
creased funds for livestock research 
generally. 


Established under authority of the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
the committee meets annually. Eugene 
P. Forrestel, producer and cooperative 
representative of Akron, N. Y., is chair- 
man of the committee, and members 
this year elected L. M. Hutchings, In- 
diana Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Ind., vice chairman. 

The committee made a number of spe- 
cific recommendations for production, 
utilization, and marketing research and 
for marketing service work. Chief 
among these were: 

Production Research: To expand (1) 
beef and swine breeding research, (2) 
research on bloat in cattle, and (3) 
screw-worm eradication work, and (4) 
to make a study of the adjustment of 
production to changing markets. 

Utilization Research: To (1) initiate 
research on methods which can make 
the less desirable grades of beef, such 
as cow beef, more attractive to the con- 
sumer, (2) expand investigations con- 
cerned with the preparation of chemi- 
cals from animal fats having potential 
outlets in such large and rapidly grow- 
ing fields as plastics, fibers, surface 
coatings, synthetic lubricants, and 
lubricant additives, and (3) expand 
studies of the physical and chemical 
properties of hides and the mechanism 
of interaction of hide proteins with 
chemicals. 

Marketing Research: To initiate (1) 
studies on the availability of the various 
cuts of lamb and mutton in retail out- 
lets in different areas of the country, 
to determine whether availability is a 
limiting factor in purchases of this kind 
of meat in certain areas; (2) research 
to evaluate the factors influencing qual- 
ity in pork, as a prerequisite to the 
development of satisfactory standards 
for pork cuts; and (3) studies of the 
shrinkage losses in weight and value 
of meats and meat products in retailing 
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operations resulting from discoloration, 
spoilage, and dehydration. 

Marketing Services: (1) Expand 
work on economic evaluation of live- 
stock production and prices, giving spe- 
cial attention to bringing previous anal- 
yses up to date; (2) expand outlook 
work, with consideration given to pro- 
viding more outlook information of 
short term nature (1 to 6 months); and 
(3) initiate a study of the economic 
factors affecting demand and price for 
cattle hides and sheepskins. 

The committee recommended also 
that State departments of agriculture 
(1) expand programs that promote the 
sale of livestock on a graded basis in 
local markets, better handling practices 
of animals in distributive channels, and 
an awareness among growers of the im- 
portance of good breeding stock to the 
production of high quality animals, and 
(2) expand programs to widen market 
outlets by providing marketing agencies 
with promotional assistance in the sale 
of meat and meat products, by providing 
buyers with more complete information 
on available supplies of livestock, and 
supplying producers information on the 
location of the various types of. buyers. 

Besides Mr. Forrestel and Dr. Hutch- 
ings, committee members attending the 
meeting were Charles Bauer, The Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat and 
Food Dealers, Inc., Cincinnati, O.; 
Frank S. Boice, Empire Ranch, Sonoita, 
Ariz.; G. F. Chambers, Valley Packing 
Co., Salem, Ore.; Wesley Hardenbergh, 
American Meat Institute, Chicago, III.; 
Wilbur L. Plager, Iowa Swine Pro- 
ducers’ Assn., Des Moines, Iowa; J. E. 
Wells, Jr., Farmers Union Livestock 
Assn., South St. Paul, Minn.; P. E. Wil- 
liams, Crescent Valley Ranch, Daven- 
port, Fla.; and G. N. Winder, Craig, 
Colo. Henry W. Marston of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service is executive 
secretary of the committee. 

—USDA 


Wool Committee Meets, 


Makes Recommendations 


HE Wool Research and Marketing Ad- 

visory Committee of the Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA has _ recom- 
mended that that agency carry out the 
program outlined below. 

The committee met with ARS officials 
at the Federal Center, Denver, Colorado 


on October 25-27, 1954. The last day 
was spent in the wool laboratories of the 
Livestock Division of the Agricultural 
Research and Marketing Service at the 
Federal Center and at wool warehouses 
of Wilkins and Company and the Colo- 
rado Wool Marketing Association. 

Members of the committee include 
John Breckenridge of Idaho; Carl J. 
Nadasdy, South Dakota; J. H. Nichols, 
Jr., Massachusetts; Robert W. Reid; 
Werner von Bergen, New Jersey; J. B. 
Wilson, Wyoming; and James F. Wilson, 
California. The late Chandler Church of 
Nevada was also a member of the com- 
mittee. He and Mr. Nadasdy were in 
Australia at the time of the meeting. J. 
B. Wilson was reelected chairman and 
James F. Wilson vice chairman of the 
Wool Research and Marketing Advisory 
Committee at its October meeting. Time 
for the next meeting of the group was 
set for the latter part of October this 
year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WOOL 
RESEARCH AND MARKETING 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Recommended that Commodity Credit 
Corporation be urged to continue the 
cooperation with the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service in furnishing wool, for 
at least another year, for the work 
being conducted at the Denver Lab- 
oratory on specifications for grades of 
grease wool. 

2. Recommended that funds be made avail- 
able to continue the work on scourable 
branding fluids. 

8. Recommended that the numerical count 
be adopted in place of the blood system 
as the descriptive term in preparing 
fineness specification of wool. 

4. Recommended that the engineering and 
economic problems of processing wool 
fibers, that have been purposely modi- 
fied in many ways, be worked out so 
that complete processing specifications 
and data can be furnished to industry. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW OR 
EXPANDED WORK 


PRODUCTION 


1. Determine the Effects of Climate, Nu- 
trition and Geographic Location upon 
Follical and Skin Structures in Sheep 
and Goats 
Initiate nutritional and _ histological 
work with sheep and goats to deter- 
mine the effects of varying conditions 
of climate, nutrition and geographic 
location upon fiber and skin growth. 
This program should include studies 
of the shedding of fibers and of accel- 
eration of fetal growth just prior to the 
initiation of follicular buds as a pos- 
sible means of increasing density of 
fibers. 


UTILIZATION 


*1. Chemical Constituents of Wool 
Expand investigation of the chemical] 
constituents of wool, with particular 
emphasis on composition of isolated 
structural components of the fiber. 
Information gained from such studies 
will clarify understanding of the unique 
mechanical properties of wool and point 
the way to development of new chem- 
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ical modifications of the fiber and help 
processors understand and control de- 
teriorative changes in wool. 


*2. Control of Thermal Stability of Wool 
Initiate a systematic study of the 
degradation of wool by heat, such as 
may be experienced during storage and 
handling. Such degradation, which oc- 
curs even at relatively low temperatures 
of storage, is evidenced by loss in fiber 
strength, development of harshness, 
and change in color. , 


*3. Influence of Certain Metallic Salts on 
the Mechanical Properties of Wools 
Initiate a comprehensive program of 
studies to determine how the funda- 
mental mechanical properties of wool 
are affected by certain metallic salts 
which may be ingested by the sheep. 


*4. Dyes and Other Chemical Agents as 
Guides to the Structure of Wool and 
Its Chemical Behavior 
Expand research to obtain information 
regarding the nature of the reactive 
sites in wool protein molecules and the 
reasons for some of the changes that 
occur during the processing of wool. 
Research on chemical modifications of 
wool to improve desirable characteris- 
tics, such as shrink-resistance, water- 
proofness and moth-proofness, will be 
aided by these studies. 


5. Effective Procedures for the Household 
Cleaning of Wool Products 
Initiate studies to determine (a) the 
possibilities of developing a safe and 
effective procedure for home dry clean- 
ing of woolen products, using non-toxic 
and non-flammable solvents; (b) im- 
proved methods of home laundering of 
wool clothing and household articles in 
order to best retain the original ap- 
pearance and properties of the fabric; 
and (c) best home ironing and pressing 
techniques to give such garments a 
finished and tailored appearance. 


6. Improved Methods for the Home Con- 
struction of Wool Garments and House- 
hold Articles 
Initiate research to determine the most 
effective home sewing procedures for 
constructing and pressing wool gar- 
ments, with special attention to gar- 
ment construction factors such as seam 
direction, edge finishes, kind and qual- 
ity of thread, machine adjustment, and 
specific tailoring processes, taking into 
account different weights and con- 
structions of wool fabrics and com- 
binations with various tailoring sup- 
plies. 


7. Cleaning Woolens 
Initiate research to develop an improved 
method of cleaning woolens which com- 
bines the advantages of dry and wet 
cleaning. This information is needed 
to improve the competitive position of 
woolen fabrics. 


MARKETING 


1. “Blue-Print” for Wool Marketing 
The Committee highly endorsed the 
“blue-print” for an over-all marketing 
program for wool. It was suggested 
that consideration be given to making 
it more specific. It was also suggested 
that the reactions of industry repre- 
sentatives to the program be sought. 

2. Fiber Preference Studies 


Initiate preference studies to determine 
(a) fiber performance for women’s 


*These projects were considered of equal 
merit and it was suggested that priorities 
be determined according to the manner in 
which the programs develop. 
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suits, coats and knitwear; (b) fiber 
preferences for selected items of men’s 
clothing; and (c) fiber preferences in 
household textiles. The need for get- 
ting the results of such studies pub- 
—— as soon as possible was empha- 
sized. 


MARKETING SERVICE 
EDUCATION 


1. Improvements in Statistics and Re- 
porting Services 
Expand studies looking toward the 
improvement of (a) measurements of 
changes in the number of farms keep- 
ing sheep and shearing wool and the 
number of sheep and lambs on feed 
or shown in feed lots; (b) decennial 
statistics of breeds of sheep on farms 
and ranches and the number of pure- 
bred sheep; (c) information of prices 
received by farmers for wool and of 
comprehensive surveys of wool mar- 
ketings; and (d) a satisfactory basis 
for forecasting and estimating annual 
shrinkage factors by States. 


AND 


THE NEW WOOL PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 34.) 


incentive payment to be made on shorn 
wool to a rate per hundredwezght of 
live animals to reflect on the average 
the approximate number of pounds of 
wool on lambs and yearlings marketed 
with the wool on. If the average price 
received by producers for shorn wool 
for the marketing year turns out to be 
50 cents, for example, and the incentive 
payment in terms of cents per pound is 
12 cents, allowing five pounds of wool 
per hundredweight of lamb or yearling 
that has never been shorn, and figuring 
the wool is worth 80 percent as much 
on the average as the national wool 
clip due to its shorter staple and coarser 
grade, the rate of payment would be 48 
cents per hundredweight (the difference 
between the announced incentive price 
for shorn wool of 62 cents and the 50 
cents or 12 cents times five pounds 
times 80 percent). 


While the flat rate per hundredweight 
of live lambs or yearlings will not cover 
the precise quantity and quality of wool 
on each animal it will provide sufficient 
compensation to encourage producers 
and feeders to maintain normal market- 
ing practices rather than shearing their 
lambs and yearlings prior to moving 
them to slaughter for the purpose of 
obtaining the payments on shorn wool. 
Payments will not be made on sheep as 
the number is relatively small and few 
of them will have a one and one-half 
inch growth of wool at the time of sale 
for slaughter. 


PAYMENTS 


Payments will be made by sight 
drafts issued by the local ASC office. 
Payments for the 1955 marketing year 
which ends March 31, 1956, will be 
made in the summer of 1956. 
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1956 


SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


June 27-28: Meetings of NWGA Executive Committee 
and Council of Directors, American Wool Council, 
Inc., Yakima, Washington. 


August 18-19: 40th National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 





January 23-26, 1956: 91st Annual Meeting, NWGA, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Conventions and Meetings 


June 17-18: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 


Davis, California. 
July 20-22: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

November 6-8: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 


Boise, Idaho. 

November 10-12: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

November 13-15: Washington Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

December 5-7: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


January 9-11, 1956: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





January 23-26, 1956: NWGA Convention, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 


Sales 


May 2-3: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. 


June 18: San Angelo Rambouillet Sale, San Angelo, 
Texas. 

August 3: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Shows 

April 2-6: Grand National Junior Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

June 1-2: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

October 15-22: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 

October 28-November 6: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

November 11-16: Golden Spike National Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

November 11-16: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Ogden, Utah. 

January 13-21, 1956: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Show, 
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NEW TECHNICAL DIRECTOR NAMED; MAY 
ADVERTISING FEATURES LIGHTWEIGHT WOOL WORSTEDS 


R. Gerald Laxer, recipient of a 1951 

Wool Bureau Fellowship for study 
at England’s Leeds University, has 
been named to head the Bureau’s pro- 
gram of science and technology, it was 
recently announced. The Bureau re- 
ported that Giles E. Hopkins, Technical 
Director since the founding of The 
Bureau in 1949, resigned his post on 
March 31. 

A former research and development 
chemist for Alexander Smith, Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y., Dr. Laxer recently com- 
pleted three years of research in the 
Department of Textile Industries at 
Leeds. He received a Ph.D. degree early 
this year. As part of his work in Eng- 
land—which was sponsored jointly by 
The Wool Bureau and the International 
Wool Secretariat—Dr. Laxer studied 
the operations of principal textile mills 
and research centers in England, Swe- 
den, Germany, France, Belgium and 
Holland. 

In his new post, Dr. Laxer will initiate 
and coordinate research activities con- 
ducted under The Bureau’s auspices, 


DR. GERALD LAXER 


New technical director of The Wool Bureau. 
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Lightweight wool worsted suits for summer comfort and smartness are featured 
in the May advertisement of wool’s national consumer campaign sponsored by 
The Wool Bureau and Wool, Inc. Styles show the variety available in men’s 
wool suits for summer. The ad, which will appear in Time, Newsweek and the 
New Yorker magazines, will be backed by the most intensive promotion program 
ever conducted in behalf of wool for summer wear. 


April, 1955 


direct the dissemination of world-wide 
research findings on wool to all seg- 
ments of the U. S. wool industry, and 
work closely with industry groups in 
the application of technological ad- 
vances to modern wool processing. 

Mr. Hopkins, who initiated The 
Bureau’s program of science and tech- 
nology in 1949, is a vice president of 
the Fiber Society and chairman of the 
Technical Advisory Committee on wool 
research of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. His textbook, “Wool as an Apparel 
Fiber,” is used in many schools and 
colleges, and he is the author of numer- 
ous articles on the structure of the wool 
fiber and the functional performance 
of wool products. Mr. Hopkins will 
announce his future plans at a later 
date. 





COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





For large, thrifty, clear faced, fast growing lambs 
. For long staple, white, soft, high yielding 
wool . . . BREED COLUMBIA SHEEP. 


Write for information 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 


Pendleton 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 











“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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REPORT: March Wool Market 









PRIL 1, 1955, opens a new wool mar- 

keting era, or rather a return to 
an old one. For the first time in 10 
years, wool will be sold on the open 
market by producers without recourse 
to loans or purchases by a Government 
agency. 


Once again the producer will pit his 
ideas of the value of his clip against 
those of wool handlers. Producers, of 
course, are fully aware that every at- 
tempt will be made to buy their prod- 
uct as cheaply as possible. Certain 
disturbing statements in wool market 
publications leave no doubt on this 
point. 

The Commercial Bulletin of March 
12 carried this statement: “There were 
a few buyers that showed some hesi- 
tation about purchasing raw material 
because of the new domestic wool sea- 
son. Traders found some mills willing 
to wait until after the start of the new 
marketing year, April 1, before indi- 
cating future buying requirements. 
This move, it was said, was in antici- 
pation by mills of lower prices for do- 
mestic wool.” 


Again on March 19, that trade paper 
reiterated: “Domestic manufacturers 
were holding back spot wool purchases 
in anticipation of lower prices for new 
domestic wools. In cases where wool 
was urgently needed mills paid current 
prices for spot stocks, but there was a 


general resistance to dealer asking 
levels.” 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Beane, in their Weekly Wool Letter of 
March 21, substantiated this apparent 
general feeling in this assertion: “Ac- 
tivity in the Boston wool market slowed 
down and was one of the quietest weeks 
since the beginning of the year. Prices 
were practically unchanged. Buyers 
appear to be waiting for the domestic 
clip to move after April Ist, in antici- 
pation of lower prices. The expected 
weakness is predicated upon the as- 
umption that the new wool incentive 
program has delayed selling of the clip. 
The increased movement of wool in two 
weeks and the absence of a loan level 
are considered by many as essentially 
bearish. These buyers are apparently 
willing to test their belief by not cov- 
ering their commitments to any large 
extent. Activity in the western primary 
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Return to Open Market 
Ends 10-Year Era 


centers was particularly quiet for this 
time of the year.” 

A comparison between foreign and 
domestic prices is shown in the fol- 
lowing table from the World Wool Di- 
gest of March 16. It sets out the 
average prices of wool in the Boston 
market for the week ending March 4, 
1955. The Digest says “the prices are 
worked out on a duty-paid, clean, c.i-f. 
U.S. yield basis” and are “obtained from 
the best information available.” 

You will notice that the duty-paid 


Source of Supply 64/70’s 64’s 
VEFPiery ..............<3 $1.55 
i a ee 1.60 1.55 
Re yd 6 fe 1.60 1.50 
Montevideo* _........... 1.64 
New Zealand® .......... 

South Africa* .......... 1.73 1.68 
Australia® ................ 172 1.67 


1954 clips. However, the growers have 
been given assurance that a policy of 
orderly marketing of CCC holdings will 
be followed, so as not to depress domestic 
market prices. Such a policy works to 
the advantage of the Government as well 
as the grower. For the lower the mar- 
ket, the higher the incentive payment te 
growers will be. 


Then, too, it should be kept in mind 
that a concerted effort is being made by 
some of the wool industry’s good friends 
in Congress to have the Defense De- 
partment stock-pile these CCC holdings 
in the form of military fabrics or goods. 
There are some encouraging signs that 
such action by the Defense Department 
will be made possible through special 
legislation if necessary. 


Recent evidence indicates that about 
35 million pounds of the 1954 clip will 
become the property of the CCC after 
April 30, 1955. That is the date the 
loans mature. 


62’s 58/60’s 56’s 50’s 

$1.45 $1.30 $1.20 $1.15 

1.40 1.25 1.15 1.10 
1.60 £52 

1.56 1.44 1.32 

1.59 1.51 1.39 1.32 


(By courtesy of Kenneth W. Marriner Co., Lawrence, Massachusetts) 

*In order to obtain the duty-free equivalent which applies to all non-American pur- 
chasers of these wools, the following deductions should be made: (1) 25% tents from 
qualities 64/70’s to 50’s inclusive; (2) 17 cents from quality 44’s; (3) 13 cents from 


quality 40’s. 

price (clean basis) of Australian 64’s 
is 12 cents higher than domestic terri- 
tory wools of the same grade. The dif- 
ference on 62’s is 14 cents; on 58/60’s, 
21 cents; on 56’s, 10 cents; and on 50’s, 
17 cents. The price of domestic wools 
is not out of line with comparable 
grades of foreign wools. 

It will not be amiss, we hope, for us 
to again reiterate that in order to make 
the most out of the incentive payment 
program that has been provided under 
the National Wool Act, every producer 
must get the best possible price for his 
clip. The fact that 62 cents has been set 
as the incentive price level does not 
mean, as every producer must now be 
fully aware, that everyone will get that 
price. Payments, to repeat, will be based 
on the percentage needed to bring the 
national average price received by pro- 
ducers during the market year that is 
just opening up to 62 cents. If the per- 
centage turns out to be 20 the producer’s 
payment will be 20 percent of the net 
amount he receives for his wool. (See 
page 30. 

Another factor which manufacturers 
have fully in mind is that the guarantee 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation- 
owned wool will not be sold for less than 
103 percent of the 1954 loan value ends 
on May 31, 1955. This commitment was 
made to protect growers in selling their 


With the 1954 wools added, the total 
CCC holdings will probably be around 
145 million pounds of grease wools, or 
the equivalent of 60 million pounds of 
clean wool. 

Woolen wools have dominated what 
little activity there has been in the Bos- 
ton market recently. However, the 
worsted cloth market is reported as being 
definitely firmer than it has been for the 
last three years. The improvement is 
due to better sales by retailers of gar- 
ments made of worsted cloth. “Makers 
of suits, coats, slacks and similar gar- 
ments are definitely buying more than 
they did a year ago and the prospects 
are for still better things to come if the 
current retail pace continues,” reported 
the Wool Associates of the New York 
Cotton Exchange on March 23. This 
upturn should react in better demand 
for fine wools. 

A high degree of stability has been in 
evidence at foreign auction points during 
the greater part of March. Price changes 
were minor. 

Average crossbred wools, however, 
were slightly dearer, and Merino and 
fine, crossbreds were slightly lower. The 
increased buying of Japan was the bull- 
ish factor in recent foreign sales. Labor 
trouble canceled some of the Sydney 
sales, but the cancellation apparently 
had little effect on prices. 
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ACTIVITIES IN PRODUCING AREAS 


Reports received or read in the pa- 
pers indicate that very little contract- 
ing has been done within recent weeks 
—too little in fact to indicate anything 
in the establishment of a market. 

Arizona: About nine thousand fleeces 
of new clip wools were reported sold 
in a price range of 43 to 55 cents. Last 
year’s prices on the clips sold ranged 
between 54 to 60 cents. 

California: Bakersfield has been the 
center of considerable contracting of 
1955 wools during the month. Prices 
range between 48 and 54 cents, the 
latter price being paid for yearling ewe 
wool. In Sacramento Valley, some 
8-months’ fine light-shrinking wools 
were contracted early at 51 to 53 cents 
but later at 55 to 57% cents. Scattered 
lots of 12-months’ ewe wool sold in that 
area at 56 to 60 cents a pound. 

Colorado: There were unconfirmed 
rumors of offers of 47 to 50 cents for 
San Luis Valley wools. A bid of 52 
cents was made on a Craig clip for 
which 62 cents was paid last year. 
There was also an unconfirmed report 
of a sale of good quality lamb wool in 
southeastern Colorado at 53 cents. 

Idaho: An early shorn clip of about 
6500 fleeces was sold at 49 cents direct 
to mill. 

A month-end report stated that a mil- 
lion pounds of Idaho wool had been sold 
at 47 to 54% cents. Delivery and settle- 
ment will be made after April 1. 

New Mexico: The bulk of the 1954 
Albuquerque wools were taken prior to 
the middle of March. Prices ranged 
from a low of $1.50 clean, landed, for 
French combing and some staple, up 
to $1.60 for choice types. The loan 
value on the choice wools was $1.64. 

Texas: A few sales of 1954 wools 
were made in the San Angelo area 
around the middle of the month at 40 
to 614% cents. Some early shorn lamb 
wools brought 58 to 61 cents. Also, 
about 750 thousand pounds of clippings 
were purchased at a flat 25 cents a 
pound. 

Utah: Offers of 53 to 54 cents were 
reported made on some of the Vernal 
wools, but we do not know whether 
contracts were completed. Some Cedar 
City wools were reported sold at 60 
cents. Also 6000 fleeces of lamb wool 
were sold out of an Ogden feedlot at 
52 cents. 

Wyoming: At the sealed bid sale at 
Greybull, March 21, around 1700 fleeces 
brought 445% cents; 1200 sold at 441% 
cents; and 4400 at 47 cents. About 
30,000 fleeces (8 clips) were contracted 
on the sheep’s back around Casper at 
42 cents net to the grower. Delivery 
of these clips will not be made until 
June. 

High Mohair Prices: The entire 
spring accumulation of mohair of the 


April, 1955 


Producers Wool and Mohair Company 
in Del Rio, Texas, was sold during 
March at 70 cents for the adult and 
$1.10 for the kid. At other Texas points, 
a total of 650 thousand pounds of mo- 
hair brought 6644 cents for the grown 
and $1.06%4 for the kid. 

The 1955 spring mohair clip is esti- 
mated at 7.5 million pounds. Of this 
amount, a little less than half had been 
sold by the middle of March. 


USDA Ruling Brings Loss 
Of Two State Secretaries 


HE USDA ruling that county agents 

must serve on a full-time basis has 
led to the resignations of two valued 
State association secretaries: 

Victor Johnson, who has served the 
Oregon Association so efficiently since 
1949, and 

Philip E. Bloom, who has held the post 
of secretary of the Washington Associa- 
tion since July, 1954. 

J. P. Steiwer was asked and has ac- 


cepted the invitation to serve as secre- 
tary for Oregon and the office of the 
association has moved from Pendleton to 
Fossil. Jack Steiwer is the son of Past 
President W. H. and Mrs. Steiwer. 
The Washington Association, as stated 
by Philip Kern in his president’s report 
last month, decided that their situation 
could best be met by shifting officers. 
Corwin H. King of Yakima, formerly 
vice president, has been made president. 
Mr. King is Washington’s representative 
on the National Executive Committee. 
Philip B. Kern, formerly president, be- 
came secretary of the association on 
April 1. The new address of the head- 
quarters office of the Washington Asso- 
ciation is East Cherry Lane, Ellensburg. 


HAMPSHIRE REGISTRATIONS 


More than 6,300 Hampshires were 
registered in the shortest month of the 
year, February, according to Mrs. Helen 
Belote, secertary of the American Hamp- 
shire Sheep Association. 

The largest lot of these sheep were 
600 ewes for one breeder. 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
Week Ending March 25, 1955 


CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
PRICES (4) ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
%o % Go 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple..$1.50—1.55 (1.64) 54 $ .69— .71 59 $ .62— .64 64 $ .54— .56 
*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.45—1.50 (1.58) 55 .65— .68 60 .58— .60 65 .51— .52 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.40—1.45 (1.44) 56 .62— .64 61 .55— 57 66 .48— .49 
One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.40—1.45 (1.48) 51 69— .71 54 .64— .67 57 .60— .62 
*Av. to Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.35—1.40 (1.41) 52 .65— .67 55 .61— 63 58 £.57— .59 
Three-eighths Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple.. 1.25—1.30 (1.28) 48 .65— .68 51 .61— .64 54 #£.58— .60 
*Ay. French Combing.... 1.15—1.20 (1.14) 49 59— 61 52 .58— .60 55 # .5b2— .54 
One-quarter Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple .. 1.15—1.20 (1.20) 46 .62— .65 48 .60— .62 50 .58— .60 
*Av. French Combing.... .95—1.05 (1.05) 47 50— 56 49 .49— 54 51 £.47— .52 
*Low Quarter Blood....... 1.00—1.10 tog Al 59— 65 48 .57— 63 45 .55— .61 
*Common and Braid....... .95—1.00 ( .98) 40 57— .660 42 .55— 58 44 .538— .56 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 
Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.45—1.55 (1.59) 57 .62— .67 59 .60— 64 61 .57— .60 
*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.85—1.45 (1.52) 59 56— 59 61 .5383— 57 63 .50— .54 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.50—1.60 (1.67) 54 .69— .74 58 .68— .67 62 .57— .61 
*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.50—1.55 (1.61) 55 .68— .70 59 .62— 64 63 .56— .57 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.45—1.50 (1.47) 57 .62— .65 61 .57— .59,.65 .51— .52 
*8 Mos. (1’’ & over)...... 1.40—1.45 (1.48) 55 63— .65 58 .59— 61 61 .55— .57 
*Fall (%’’ & Over)......- 1.80—1.85 (1.385) 56 57— 59 59 .538— 55 62 .49— .51 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, 


and Oklahoma. 
(2) 


Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 


These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 
Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 
and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) 


(4) C 
basis only. 
*Estimated price. 


No sale reported. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. 


(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 
Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean 
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SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
wo Beds — Pat. 2,701,393 


Business Since 1907 


Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


OnE SA 


Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease”’ or 
‘“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


immunize by vaccinating with 


a, ee 





CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 


Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 
free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City Wichita 
Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa El Paso 


Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 











Los Angeles Portland Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Wherever There's Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 
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Pregnancy disease in ewes occurs 
because not enough sugar from feed 
reaches the liver to ignite body fat, 
according to Ralph Grimshaw, Ohio 
State University extension sheep spe- 
cialist. 

Grimshaw says a ewe carrying two or 
more lambs is moving large amounts of 
“feed sugar” and stored body fat to the 
liver. They burn there and provide 
energy the ewe needs. 


When there isn’t enough sugar to 
balance the fat, liver cells become 
clogged with fat, the liver stops func- 
tioning and the animal dies. 

To prevent pregnancy disease, Grim- 
shaw advises farmers to feed enough 
grain to keep ewes gaining steadily 
during the last six weeks before lamb- 
ing. Lack of feeder space that keeps 
ewes from getting ample grain daily 
may cause the disease too. A ewe that 
gets overly fat early in the gestation 
period then stops gaining also may go 
down with the disease he says. 


If lambs are shorn before they are 
placed on feed they will gain more effi- 
ciently than unshorn lambs, according to 
tests conducted by scientists at the Colo- 
rado A and M College at Fort Collins. 

Results of tests made with 250 lambs 
in feedlots showed that the shorn lambs 
required 441 pounds of barley and 568 
pounds of alfalfa hay per 100 pounds 
gained. Unshorn lambs needed 489 
pounds of barley and 601 pounds of 
alfalfa hay for the same gain. 

Lowest feed costs for fattening lambs 
resulted when silage was fed with a 
protein supplement. 


One and one-half percent dieldren 
dust is better for controlling sheep ticks 
than any other dust tried so far, accord- 
ing to results of tests recently reported 
by the Wyoming Experiment Station at 
Laramie. 

Reasons given for its complete effec- 
tiveness are: (1) it acts as tailor-made 
poison for sheep ticks and (2) it stays 
in the wool long enough to kill the 
young ticks as they hatch. 

Just one dusting right after shearing 
will rid a band of all ticks, says the 
Wyoming report. The new dieldrin dust 
costs from 75 cents to $1 more for a 
50-pound sack but its better control 
over ticks means lower cost in the long 
run, Wyoming researchers report. 

The dust does not make the meat un- 
safe as food or the sheep hazardous to 


RESEARCH NEWS 





shear the next year. Tests by the sta- 
tion have gained Federal Food and 
Drug Administration approval for 
using the dust on sheep. 


Effects of implanting pellets contain. 
ing estrone on growth rates and carcass 
quality of suckling lambs on grass will 
be searched for in a study to be con- 
ducted this summer at VPI Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, according to a recent report from 
that station. 

The tests will be designed to measure 
the value of two kinds of hormone pel- 
lets, implanted at 35 pounds and at 50, 
on the growth rates, carcass quality, and 
profits from spring lambs. 


A survey of approximately 6,000 
households in 42 States will be made 
this spring to learn what foods the 
families of this country are eating in 
1955. 

Information obtained in the survey 
is intended to provide a basis for edu- 
cational programs to improve food use 
from a nutritional standpoint and for 
finding out whether or not large groups 
of families have low consumption of 
important foods. 

The survey will be conducted by Na- 
tional Analysts, Inc., under a contract 
with the USDA. Interviewed house- 
holds will be both rural and city. A 
list of the cities and counties to be 
surveyed is available on request. 

An additional 105 ships of the U. S. 
Maritime Administration Reserve Fleet 
on the West Coast are to be used for 
emergency storage of some 24 million 
bushels of grain, according to a USDA 
release. 

Seventy-five of these ships will be at 
Astoria, Oregon and 30 at Olympia, 
Washington. The USDA now has about 
30 million bushels of wheat stored in 
130 ships at these two locations. 


A modified barn lambing system may 
help sheepmen meet problems of higher 
costs and lower income. 

With the continuing rise in labor 
costs during the past 10 years, some 
ranchers have switched from full-scale 
barn lambing to a system of complete 
range lambing, in spite of heavier lamb 
losses from exposure to bad weather. 

A system midway between the two 
has been tested for the past four years 
on the University of California’s Hop- 
land Field Station in the north-coast 
range of Mendocino County. 
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California researchers found that a 
modified barn lambing system requires 
considerably less labor but retains most 
of the advantages of a full-scale barn 
lambing operation. 

Under a modified system, pregnant 
ewes are gathered from the range every 
week or 10 days and put in lambing barn 
corrals, where they are fed their entire 
ration of alfalfa hay. During the day, 
they run in a small pasture of about 
two acres. 

Several times during the day, ewes 
that have dropped lambs are brought 
into the barn and placed in individual 
pens. 

To eliminate a 24-hour watch, the 
ewes are divided into groups of about 
25 at night and placed in small pens 
under shelter. This keeps large num- 
bers of ewes from lambing in one area, 
with a resulting mix-up in lambs. The 
shelter also cuts down the number of 
deaths from chilling. 

In the morning, ewes that haven’t 
lambed are turned out to feed. Ewes 
with lambs are put into individual pens, 
where they are kept for a few days to 
become acquainted and while lambs 
gain strength enough to follow their 
mothers. They are then hauled to the 
range pasture, where they are put into 
a small pen with a small number of 
ewes and lambs. 

When lambs are accustomed to being 
with other sheep, they are turned out 
on the range with the regular herd. 

Before a sheepman adopts such a sys- 
tem, said animal husbandry specialist 
Donald T. Torrel, he should analyze his 
existing physical plant and its suita- 
bility for a barn lambing operation, 
costs of necessary structural changes, 
the size of the flock, and the amount 
of labor available. 


An expanding population and the 
change of eating habits of people in this 
country are among the forces that are 
being considered in drawing up plans 
for future agricultural research, Byron 
T. Shaw, administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, recently pointed 
out. 

With reference to the prospective 
market for red meat, Dr. Shaw has this 
to say: “If our population continues to 
increase at the present rate, and con- 
sumption remains at 151.4 pounds a 
person—the 1952-54 average—it will 
take 314 million more cattle, 214 mil- 
lion more sheep, and 9 million more 
pigs to supply the market in 1962.” 

Dr. Shaw states, “At current crop 
yields it would take an additional 20 
million acres over that used in 1953 to 
provide feed for this extra livestock. It 
would require 10 million more acres of 
such feed grains as oats, barley and 
grain sorghums.” 

Fire when properly used can be a 
friend in converting western sagebrush 
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lands to grasses, according to Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1948, “Sagebrush Burning— 
Good and Bad.” The bulletin was just 
issued by the USDA. 

It is a summary of a study made by 
the Forest Service in cooperation with 
the Fremont County Wool Growers As- 
sociation and the State of Idaho since 
1932. It is designed to help the stock- 
man use fire successfully in improving 
sagebrush range by explaining where, 
when, and how to burn and pointing 
out pertinent “Do Nots” in burning. 

Planned burning followed by grazing 
management has increased the grazing 
capacity of the range by up to 300 per- 
cent in some places, the bulletin shows. 
Sagebrush prevents the production of 
good forage and interferes with grazing 
and travel of livestock over the range. 

A single free copy of the 36-page il- 
lustrated bulletin (F. B. 1948) may be 
obtained from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Copies of a talk summarizing the 
progress made and problems still faced 
in the fight against livestock diseases 
in this country may be obtained from 
the Office of Information, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The talk was given by Dr. C. D. Van 
Houweling who heads up livestock reg- 
ulatory programs in the USDA. He 
spoke in mid-March before the Kansas 
Livestock Association at Wichita. 


He points out that disease, parasites 
and insects still take a toll of about 2.7 
billion dollars a year. “That’s a loss,” 
he says, “greater than the farm cash 
value of any crop last year except corn. 
. . . Livestock producers cannot afford 
to continue taking losses of such magni- 
tude if they are to operate on a prof- 
itable basis in the face of future re- 
quirements... .” 


How can we be sure we do have par- 
asites in our livestock? 


Any farmer can obtain a diagnosis 
which will indicate the presence or ab- 
sence of worm parasites in his livestock 
by employing his local veterinarian. The 
diagnosis consists of an examination of 
manure passed by the animals for the 
presence of the eggs of the worm para- 
sites. Since the worm parasites live in 
the digestive tract of the animals, prod- 
ucts of the parasites’ reproduction, the 
eggs, will be present in the manure. The 
veterinarian has an alternative procedure ' 
which is to perform a post-mortem exam- 
ination upon an affected animal and 
examine the inner surface of the diges- 
tive organs for the worm parasites them- 
selves. Because many of the worms are 
very small, it is necessary that this type 
of examination be conducted using scrap- 
ings of the digestive organs placed in 
water in glass dishes. The glass dishes 
are then placed over a dark background 
and examined under a very strong light. 





ONE SHOT KILLS BOTH 


TAPEWORMS and COMMON STOMACH WORMS 






SPECIAL FORMULA 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
DRENCH 


Increase your profits by keeping sheep free of intestinal parasites. DR. ROGERS’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH contains purified phenothiazine to 
eliminate all commonly known stomach and intestinal worms and the right amount of 
lead arsenate to give complete kill of tapeworms. DR. ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH has proved effective in drenching over 30 million sheep. 
This product is so carefully formulated that it does not separate. Each dose is easily 
measured — easily given. Insist on highest quality DR. ROGERS’ SPECIAL FORMULA 
DRENCH - the original pink sheep drench — another famous DR. ROGERS’ product. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE COMPANY 


(BOX 4186) FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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‘ Hl Report: MARCH LAMB MARKET 


Spring Lambs Begin 


Pm Prices Show Increase 


SN 


WINDLING offerings of old-crop 

slaughter lambs again forced March 

prices upwards to topple the 1955 high 
prices reached in February. 

Choice and prime slaughter lambs 
reached a late March high price of $25 
in Chicago, although bulk of selling 
for this class of lambs during the month 
was from $22 to $23. 

Good and choice spring lamb offer- 
ings began running in Fort Worth in 
March. Most sales for these spring 
lambs were made from $22 to $23.50, 
but a high price of $26 was paid late 
in March. 

Old-crop good and choice offerings 
were sold in an $18 to $24.50 price 
range. Bulk of selling was done from 
$21 to $22.50, and the high price for 
these lambs was also reached late in 
March and at Chicago. 

Carcass prices remained fairly steady 
during the month, showing only a slight 
increase over February’s prices. 

Choice and prime dressed carcasses 
at New York sold practically all month 
in a $40 to $45 price range. In late 
month’s sales, top prices advanced 
slightly to reach $47. 

Good and choice dressed carcass 
offerings sold from $39 to $43 reaching 
a $45 top at late month. 

Slaughter ewe offerings were fewer 
during the month. Good and choice ones 
sold from $7 to $10. The $10 high price 
was paid all month at Denver. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewes sold 
in a price range of from $4 to $8.75. 
Bulk of cull and utility ewes sold from 
$5.50 to $8. A low of $2 was paid for 
meager offerings of cull ewes at Ogden. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


COLORADO 


A few loads of choice and prime fed 
wooled lambs scaling from 104- to 111- 
pounds sold late in March in northern 
Colorado at $22 delivered to Denver. 

Several loads of ewe lambs were re- 
ported sold in western Colorado at 
$22.50 per head. 


TEXAS 


Wooled feeder lambs sold in mid- 
March in the Edwards Plateau area at 
$20 and feeder lambs were contracted 
in the Rio Grande Plains at $17.50 for 
April 1 delivery. 
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WASHINGTON 


Only a few loads of the dwindling 
supply of fed lambs changed hands in 
country transactions in Washington 
during March. 

No activity developed during the 
month toward contracting of spring 
lambs; despite the good start made by 
new crop lambs in Washington and 
Oregon, the cold and lack of range feed 
has retarded development and unless 
there is a complete reversal of condi- 
tions very soon, movement of lambs will 
be later than usual with a smaller pro- 
portion than normal in slaughter flesh 
as spring lambs. 

For the present, buyers who con- 
tracted lambs early last year are con- 
tent to wait until a little later and in 
the meantime to watch further develop- 
ments in California. Some spring lambs 
have been offered for contracting at 
$21, fat basis, and a band of ewes of 
mixed ages, the band carrying an aged 
end, was offered at $35 per pair. 

Lambing was nearly completed in 
most areas of the State during March. 
Some bands have been held near cover, 
but along with others which lambed on 
the open range are being fed. The main 
diet in the Yakima Valley area is hay, 
pellets and rutabagas. 

A few loads of fed clipped Washing- 
ton lambs around 110- to 113-pounds 
sold for immediate delivery at $20.50 
and $21, f.o.b. lot, with a 4 percent 
shrink during the month. 


MONTANA 


Some scattered activity was noted jp 
March for immediate and near term 
delivery on sheep and lambs. 

Billings area—around 470 whitefaced 
ewe lambs averaging around 108 pounds 
sold in the wool at $21.25 per hundred 
weight, 4 percent shrink. Sidney area 
—1,000 coming two-and three-year-old 
wooled whitefaced ewes due to lamb 
about April 15 brought $25 and $27 per 
head for immediate delivery. 

Earlier in the month, 1,000 black. 
faced yearling ewes in the wool went 
for immediate delivery from the Malta 
area of Montana at $24 per head. Same 
price was paid for 1,500 whitefaced 
yearling ewes in the Choteau area. 

In the Browning area, 2,600 mixed 
blackfaced lambs for September deliy- 
ery brought $17.50. In the Great Falls, 
Big Timber and Livingston areas, some 
3,500 head of blackfaced ewe lambs 
sold to a yearling ewe operator for Sep- 
tember delivery at $20 per hundred- 
weight, plus commission. 


CALIFORNIA 


Trading was active in the last few 
days of the month for California spring 
lambs. 

The season’s opening contracts were 
mostly at $24, with many loads for de- 
livery before April 1 at $24.25 to $24.50 
and a few for delivery through April at 
$23. Those contracted for later delivery 
were mostly at $22. 

Most late contracts were for buyers 
to take all lambs over 60 pounds. 

It has been indicated that around 
100,000 to 125,000 spring lambs were 
under contract during March in Cali- 
fornia. In addition, 10,000 to 12,000 
have sold in Arizona at mostly $23. 

In the Imperial Valley direct sales of 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1955 1954 
Slaughter, First Two Months................................ 2,303,000 2,333,000 
Se ee eS een Oe ae eee eee eee March 19 March 20 
Slaughter at Major Centers ......................c......000--0- 234,056 211,956 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

ee ag 2): re $22.45 $24.85 

ee RO) a 21.58 23.85 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

PPHC: AUEGO WOUNUSG.........-...---<-0scc--csecccccecese 44.50 46.50 

Choice, 46-60 pounds... .........-...-..-<--.2.<-s0--nes 42.00 45.50 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—February 
1955 1954 

rere ore re a A EL lls bee beat 1,313,000 1,302,000 
i ES AE ESOS ERE RERe RE Sahl ERA NP SAN EE SI EN 517,000 518,000 
ON ee cn ee eet Pee ads lS 4,638,000 3,883,000 
a | | a a a Ee EE! 1,080,000 1,090,000 
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old-crop shorn lambs bulked at $20, 
these averaging 110- to 118-pounds with 
number one pelts. 

On the Camp Pendleton military res- 
ervation, 1,000 ewe lambs sold at $18 
per head. 

California’s outshipments this year 
were estimated slightly over 150,000 
head as shipments through March 12 
numbered 121,152 head. 

Clean-up sales on mostly choice fed 
wooled lambs in Utah were made from 
$20 to $21.50. 


Early ‘55 Lamb Crop 
Same Size as ‘54 


HE 1955 early spring lamb crop in 

the principal early lamb States is 
estimated to be about the same size as 
last year, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. The number of breed- 
ing ewes is down from a year ago, but 
this was offset by a higher percentage 
of the ewes lambing earlier this season. 

The 1955 lambing percentage (lambs 
saved per 100 ewes) is only slightly 
smaller than last year. California, the 
leading early lamb State, has a smaller 
early lamb crop than a year ago, but 
the Texas crop is larger. 

In the Southeastern States, the num- 
ber of early lambs saved is smaller than 
a year earlier due to a smaller propor- 
tion of ewes lambing before March 1. 
The Pacific Northwest, on the other 
hand, has a larger early lamb crop than 
a year ago. 

Generally mild, open winter weather 
in most States has been favorable for 
early lambing and holding down losses. 
The feed situation has not been favor- 
able in sections which suffered from 
dry weather in 1954. Supplemental 
feeding has been necessary in these 
sections to maintain condition of ewes 
and promote the growth of lambs. New 
feed prospects are uncertain in some 
important producing States. Feed pros- 
pects are most favorable in Washington 
and Oregon, but less favorable in Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Idaho and Texas. 

California: The early lamb crop in 
California is smaller than last year. 
This reflects a smaller inventory of 
breeding ewes on farms and ranches 
than a year ago and a slightly lower 
lambing percentage. Death losses have 
been generally low, although heavy in 
some areas. Feed is generally short, 
but prospects are good for further de- 
velopment following beneficial rains. 
Pasture feed has developed slowly due 
to cold weather which will mean slow 
marketings compared with a year ago. 
The peak movement of lambs will prob- 
ably be about the middle of May. 

Arizona: Conditions have been gen- 
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erally favorable for early lambs this 
year. Warm weather promoted good 
growth of pastures, and lambs are in 
good market condition. The bulk of the 
crop will be marketed about April 1. 
Texas: The number of breeding ewes 
on farms January 1 was the same as 
the preceding year, and with ewes lamb- 
ing earlier, the 1955 early lamb crop 
was larger than a year ago. Feed pros- 
pects are uncertain as more rainfall is 
needed to develop later pasture feed. 
The number of old crop wether lambs 
in Texas at the beginning of the year 
was down sharply from a year ago; 
however, this was offset by an increase 


in ewe lambs. Lamb prices have been 
favorable, causing lambs to move to 
market in early feeder flesh. Improved 
feed prospects could curtail marketings, 
as many of the ewe lambs could be held 
for replacement stock. 

Southeastern States: Reports from 
the Southeastern States indicate that 
the number of early spring lambs is 9 
percent smaller than a year earlier. The 
number of breeding ewes on farms Jan- 
uary 1, 1955 was about the same as a 
year earlier, but the proportion lamb- 
ing early was considerably below last 
year. 

(Continued on page 44.) 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


FESTIVE LAMB ROAST WITH 
EASTER EGGS 


Menu 


Fresh Pineapple and Strawberry 
Fruit Cup 
Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mint Jelly 
Whipped Potatoes Peas and Carrots 
Spinach-radish Salad 
Butterhorns 
Butter or Margarine 
Peppermint Ice Cream in Meringue 
Shells 
With Chocolate Sauce 
Beverage 


ROAST LEG OF LAMB 


5 to 6-pound leg of lamb 
Salt and pepper 





Do not have the fell removed from the 
leg of lamb. Season. Place skin side 
down on rack in open roasting pan. In- 
sert meat thermometer so the bulb 
reaches the center of the thickest part 
of the leg, being sure the bulb does not 
rest in fat or on bone. Do not add water. 
Do not cover. Roast ina slow oven 
(300° F.) about 2% to 3% hours or 
until done. The meat thermometer will 
register 175° F. for medium done; 
180° F. for well done. Allow 30 to 35 
minutes per pound for roasting. 

Garnish with shelled hard-cooked eggs 
which have been tinted pastel shades 
with diluted food coloring. Arrange the 
“Easter” eggs on crisp endive around 
the roast. 


(Department of Home Economics, NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK AND MEAT BOARD) 
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(Continued from page 438.) 


Tennessee: Due to dry weather in 
1954 there has been a limited amount 
of pasture feed. However, cover crops 
have been fair and sheep are in good 
condition. The number of ewes lambing 
before March 1 was considerably below 
a year ago. Some lambs will be ready 
for market in April, but the bulk of 
the marketing is not expected until 
after the middle of June which is some- 
what later than usual. 

Kentucky: The early lamb crop is 
smaller than a year ago. The number 
of ewes on farms January 1 was about 
the same as a year earlier, but the pro- 
portion lambing early was smaller than 
last year. Feed supplies are adequate 
in most sections, but pasture feed has 
been slow to develop this spring. 

Virginia: The number of early lambs 
in this State is about the same as a 
year earlier. Breeding ewes were slight- 
ly larger than a year ago, but this was 
offset by fewer ewes lambing before 
March 1. Weather has been colder than 
usual, and pasture feed has been slow 
to develop. Feed grain supplies are 
adequate. 

Missouri: Despite a decline in ewe 
numbers, the number of early lambs 
in this State is only slightly smaller 
than a year ago as ewes lambed some- 
what earlier than last year. Sheep and 
lambs have developed well due to mild 
weather. 

Northwestern States: Weather was 
generally favorable in this area for 
early lambs. Ewe numbers were down 
in this area from a year ago, but a 
larger proportion of ewes lambed ear- 
lier this year, with the result that the 
early lamb crop is about 6 percert 
larger than a year earlier. Lambs have 
made good progress and losses have 
been light. 

Washington: Weather has been very 
favorable for early lambing. Breeding 
ewes are in excellent condition. Losses 
of ewes and early lambs have been light 
and early lambs have made satisfactory 
gains. The lambing rate was slightly 
larger than a year ago, and with ewes 
lambing much earlier than in 1954, the 
number of early lambs is considerably 
larger than last year. 

Oregon: Conditions are generally 
favorable for early lamb development. 
Pastures have been very good all win- 
ter and supplemental feeding has been 
light. The early lamb crop is somewhat 
larger than last year due mainly to 
earlier lambing of ewes. 

Idaho: The early lamb crop is about 
as large as a year earlier. Early lambs 
are in generally good condition, al- 
though it was unusually cold during 
the lambing period. Feed supplies are 
adequate at the present time, but addi- 
tional moisture is needed to bring on 


pasture feed. _ tgp, March 11, 1955 
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TEXAS LAMB PROMOTION FEATURES DEMONSTRATIONS 


EXAS wool growers at a quarterly 

directors’ meeting at Texas A & M 
College late in March gave much of their 
time and thought to lamb promotion. 
Texas wool men are faced with the 
sturdy problem of selling more of the 
homegrown product to more fellow 
Texans. Feeling here is that more north- 
ern industry is relocating in the Lone 
Star country each year bringing appe- 
tites long nurtured on lamb. More of 
the same feeling is that lamb will -sell 
in the big centers if it’s made available. 

The thinking makes sense and a “poor 
man’s consumers’ depth survey” bears 
out this thinking. When asked about 
lamb, here’s what most answered, “We 
like lamb, but seldom see it in the stores.” 
We talked to about ten people. 

Part of the problem here: Get it in 
the stores. 


The present promotion in Texas will 
be a much smaller campaign than the big 
push recently put on in California. In 
terms of money spent on the media there 
can be no comparison. Still some meas- 
urable benefit should result. Last year’s 
well-developed effort centered around the 
activities of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation brought about a measure of good. 
The ladies’ group spent only $200 in 
actual money and thousands in hard work 
but theirs was a successful undertaking. 

This year’s push started at the campus 
of Texas A & M. The college itself is 
out to give a hand. Extension services, 
information specialists, consumer ad- 
visers are all out to help lamb. It’s a 
good place to start. 

Added to A & M’s efforts are those of 
TV personalities such as “Mary Carter” 
at KRLD, Dallas; Rosemary Johnson’s 
“Ladies’ First” show at WFAA, Dallas; 
Julia Benell’s Home Show WFAA-TYV, 
Dallas; Jane Christopher’s Home Show, 
KPRC-TV, Houston, and others who 
have taken lamb as a project. The Hous- 
ton Gulf Coast Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, under the guidance of Francis 
McCullock, have lamb pegged as leading 


“star” at their once-a-month Hospitality 
House get-together. Houston’s Natural 
Gas company is making the meeting pos- 
sible by furnishing their completely 


equipped kitchen and facilities for the ] 


lamb review. 


Extensive mailing material is pres- 
ently in the works which will call atten- 
tion to lamb across the State. Though 
most of the present efforteis being aimed 
at consumers in Houston, Dallas and Ft. 
Worth, mail matter will strike wider 
coverage. 


For the first time in who knows how 
long, ample point-of-sale material can be 
made available to market operators. We 
can now say, “Put on a lamb sale, Mr. 
Merchandiser and we can provide you 
top-notch help-mates, such as pin-up 
posters, hanging soft sheets in a number 
of sizes and varieties.” 


Thanks for these should go to Western 
States Meat Packers and the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. The Meat 
Board has just finished a run of four 
different, 3-color half-sheets to help 
plug lamb in shops. The need has been 
acute. 


The Meat Board is furthering the 
cause of lamb by scheduling two top 
Meat Board personalities in Texas dur- 
ing the lamb promotion. Both Augie 
Ring, director of merchandising, and 
Miss Rossie Ann Gibson will make many 
appearances during their two-week Texas 
visit that will draw consumer attention 
to lamb. 


Letters to all meat buyers, in all chain 
and super markets in Texas, to all county 
agents and home advisers, plus releases 
to farm and home programmers in radio 
and TV are being processed. Leading 
packers of Texas lamb have been told 
about the project. 


It looks like quite a few people will 
have lamb brought to their attention 
during the next few weeks. 

—Cy Cress 
NWGA Lamb Promotion Director 


The National Wool Grower 
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California Promotion 
Creates Lamb Demand 


hard-hitting promotional campaign 

which has made all California lamb- 
conscious was credited this week with 
helping maintain a good market in the 
face of adverse weather and grading dif- 
ficulties. 

Lamb feeders in the Imperial Valley 
formed a mutual association which raised 
$32,000 for an advertising and publicity 
campaign under the direction of Gale 
Smith, director of public relations for 
the Producers Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation in Salt Lake City. 

Full impact of the two months’ pro- 
motion is best evidenced by the thou- 
sands of contest entries submitted by 
California housewives who entered a 
“What About Lamb” contest. Offices at 
the Hunter and Willhite Advertising 
Agency, who handled the campaign, are 
jammed with boxes filled with letters 
from persons who tried to complete a 
jingle about lamb. The contest ends 
March 28, when prizes—ranging from a 
trip to Miami via Trans Continental Air- 
lines to wrist watches—will be awarded 
the winners on a popular Los Angeles 
television program. 

Feeders were particularly pleased with 
the success of the “Eat More Lamb” 
campaign because of the adversities 
which had plagued them in both weather 
and grading. Heavy rains early in the 
feeding season plus differences of opin- 
ion on proper grading between Govern- 
ment officials and the industry had 
threatened disaster for Imperial Valley 
feeders who had more than a quarter 
million animals ready for market on 
February 15. 

The campaign created a consumer de- 
mand which, according to both packers 
and meat retailers, moved lamb in much 
greater quantities than would be normal 
at this time of year. So great was the 
demand, in fact, that some of the largest 
chain markets pushed “Imperial Valley 
Lamb” without subjecting it to Govern- 
ment grading. 

Building the campaign around the 
theme “What About Lamb,” PR Director 
Gale Smith used newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, point-of-sale pieces and trade 
journals to emphasize what the asso- 
ciation calls “the four D’s of lamb”’— 
Delicious, Diet-perfect, Digestible, and 
filled with Dynamic energy. 

The advertising schedule leaned heav- 
ily on a radio and TV “saturation” of 
the Southland area. Up to 350 radio 
spots per week were employed on seven 
stations and three TV stations split 25 
weekly filmed spots. Two major network 
TV stations were chosen—one which 
features ‘““Mike Roy’s Kitchen.” A top 
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independent was chosen for its widely 
known “Chef Milani Show.” 

This heavy radio and TV program was 
supplemented by personal “guest appear- 
ances” on seven radio stations and three 
TV stations. These appearances featured 
“Little Miss Bo-Peep,” an 18-year-old 
Southgate girl who was selected from a 
field of 45 to represent the Imperial Val- 
ley feeders in their publicity efforts. 

Pictures and news stories on “Bo 
Peep” were carried in both the Los An- 
geles metropolitan papers and in the 
hundreds of suburban papers in the 
Southland. Working with promotional 
people from both the wool growers’ and 
livestock associations, the advertising 
agency succeeded in placing lamb recipes 
and pictures in all four Los Angeles pa- 
pers, the Long Beach and San Diego 
papers, and mailed mats on various occa- 
sions to 206 weeklies and bi-weekly pa- 
pers. 

Actual advertising pieces used 
throughout the campaign totaled (1) 
100,000 “What About Lamb” recipe 
books, which were placed on over 500 
super markets; (2) one-half million con- 
test blanks which were offered directly 
adjacent to lamb displays in the markets; 
(3) thousands of 24-inch banners reading 
“What About Lamb”; (4) hundreds of 
rolls of gummed “butchers’ tape” bear- 
ing the same legend. 


A lamb carcass was presented in spe- 
cial ceremonies to both Governor Good- 
win J. Knight and to Los Angeles’ mayor, 
Norris Poulson. 

One factor contributing to the upsurge 
in consumer demand for various lamb 
cuts was the “special sales”—sometimes 
employing full page ads—featured by 
market chains at the urging of PR Di- 
rector Smith. Working personally with 
meat buyers in each chain operation, 
Smith succeeded in gaining their cooper- 
ation for two complete lamb sales in the 
two-month period plus many interme- 
diate advertising tie-ins which urged the 
housewife to buy “California’s own 
Imperial Valley Lamb.” 


—Hunter-Willhite Release 


FROM STATE PRESIDENTS 





Two - Bits 
Or Too Bad 


HE forceful example set by the Im- 

perial Valley Lamb Feeders in pro- 
moting their product to hold the lamb 
market has scored one more direct hit 
for more business. Who knows, the Im- 
perial campaign success may have even 
spurred the Kern County (Calif.) Po- 
tato Growers Association to go all out 
in their current promotion program. 


The Kern growers realize they have 
a stubborn problem on their hands to 
recapture some of the lost potato market. 
But instead of being trapped into idle- 
ness and failure because competing po- 
tato growers in other States might also 
benefit, the Kern men are laying out the 
necessary cash to promote their product 
with profit. 

The promotion has been clicking in 
more than one direction. One unexpected 
result that didn’t cost a cent got its 
momentum from a paid promotion cam- 
paign. It occurred on the Groucho Marx 
TV program last June when a California 
potato expert took the screen to expound 
lengthily on the virtues of the local prod- 
uct before the interested eyes and ears 
of a nationwide audience. 


Promotion as a tool for greater profit 
is not something new and untried. For 
the past 10 years the Idaho growers have 
taken it for granted and have been doing 
a masterful job in advertising Idaho po- 
tatoes. Certainly this advertising has 
benefited other growers as well; push one 
potato and you push them all. But the 
Idaho growers have no complaints about 
how little, if any, advertising funds were 
raised by other States. They’ve gone 
ahead intelligently and promoted their 
product, knowing that the primary bene- 
fit is theirs even if the advertising also 
happens to help others. The best proof 
is that this year they are doubling their 
promotion fund to $180,000. 


The Imperial Valley Lamb Feeders 
aren’t penny-wise and pound foolish, 
either. They put up 25 cents per head 
on the lambs they are marketing this 
winter and spring regardless of what, if 
anything, their neighboring lamb raisers 
and feeders do. They are spending 
$30,000 on their two-months’ lamb pro- 
motion drive, a program certain to bene- 
fit Hd lamb raiser and feeder in the 
U.. Bi, A, 


Their logic leads to success because it 
doesn’t allow “family quarrels” to stand 
in the way of better business. 


“If it benefits the other fellow who 
isn’t putting up a cent, that’s okay. The 
important thing is that the promotion is 
helping me, too. 


“We figure right now the lamb pro- 
motion campaign this year has made the 
difference of one cent to two cents per 
pound in the price we’re getting for our 
lambs. Why should we begrudge the 
harvest the other fellow may reap who 
didn’t put up a cent? He’s bound to 
wake up some day and pitch in his share. 
Meantime, we’re not going to cut our 
throats to spite everyone’s pocketbook. 


“We’ve got a lot of fine men in our 
industry. Some just see the daylight 
sooner than others.” 


—Lloyd Avilla 
(March 23, 1955) 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 


about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 


In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 


no responsibility for any statement made. 


The statement about range and 


pasture conditions is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending March 28, 1955. 


WEATHER AND PASTURE 
CONDITIONS 


Temperatures were below normal for the 
week throughout the country, with the ex- 
ception of the extreme southern tip of 
Florida and most of California where near 
normal temperatures persisted. 

Precipitation was again widespread, but 
the regions that were in greatest need re- 
ceived none or only very light amounts. 

Drought conditions in the lower Western 
Plains became worse, and California and 
the Gulf Coast regions reported that con- 
tinued lack of precipitation in their areas 
was beginning to have an adverse effect on 
crops. 

In California pastures and ranges are 
generally in poor condition, due to the 
droughty conditions aggravated by recent 
drying winds. Rains are also badly needed 
for pastures in other portions of the South- 
west and Rocky Mountain region. 

Livestock are being maintained in good 
condition only by heavy supplemental feed- 
ing. 

The record-low temperatures with high 
winds in all northern portions of the country 
were unfavorable for livestock, causing 
moderate to heavy losses of newly born 
calves and lambs. 


The shortage of feed, pastures and stock 
water continues a serious problem in the 
northwestern and western portions of Texas 
and Oklahoma. 


Due to the persistent drought and strong, 
soil-blowing winds winter wheat continues 
in a precarious condition in the middle and 
southern portions of the western Great 
Plains, particularly on the high plains of 
Texas, in west central and northwestern 
Oklahoma, southwestern Kansas, southeast- 
ern Colorado, and northeastern New Mexico. 


CALIFORNIA 


Grimes, Colusa County 
March 3, 1955 


We’ve had a little trouble this winter 
with foot rot. 

The condition of forage on the winter 
range has not been too good. We had 
to do more supplemental feeding this 
year than last. Baled hay prices were 
about the same this year as last, $27 
to $30 per ton. 

—R. E. & R. H. Lauppe 


Santa Rosa, Sonoma County 
March 11, 1955 


Feed conditions on the spring range 
aren’t up to average here. We had 
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plenty of early rain, but there was very 
little moisture from January 15 to Feb- 
ruary 28. Grass is short but strong. 
Our sheep wintered in fair condition. 

Hay prices are about the same as last 
year. Baled hay is now $40 per ton. A 
while back it was only $23. 

We had fair weather for lambing 
here. There are about the same number 
of lambs saved per hundred ewes as 
last year. A few fine-wooled yearling 
ewes have been sold at $22. 

Shearing here starts the last part of 
April. Shearers will receive 48 cents 
per head with board and 50 cents per 
head without board. These are the 
same prices as last year. 

—Martin Leggerini 


COLORADO 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 
March 13, 1955 


There’s been a lot of snow here this 
winter. We didn’t have to feed sheep 
at all the previous two or three years. 
The spring range prospect is question- 
able yet. We wintered about 2,000 sheep. 

Hay prices are higher than last year. 
Baled hay is selling at $25 per ton. 

Shearing here is done from April 20 
to May 15. 

—Paul Jensen 


IDAHO 


Boise, Ada County 
March 10, 1955 


All reports indicate a very good lamb- 
ing percentage at this point. This will 
be an expensive crop of lambs after a 
heavy pasture bill, high priced hay and 
a lot of cold winter weather—so keep 
the market up. 

Shearing is under way here. 


—A. H. Caine 


Hailey, Blaine County 
March 4, 1955 


Sheep flocks here are in good condi- 
tion, though forage on the winter range 
is quite poor at present. 

Alfalfa hay prices are about the 
same this year as last. Baled hay is 


bringing $20 per ton. We supplement 
with alfalfa hay and some oats and 
barley. 

Costs of operation have been about 
the same for the past two or three years. 


—W. J. Buhler 


Jerome, Jerome County 
March 15, 1955 


Because of the poor feed and water 
on fall range, most sheep in this area 
went on pasture in November and De- 
cember. As a result of this and the 
good feeding weather during January 
and February, sheep are in good con- 
dition. 

Hay prices have held steady at $20 
per ton for baled hay since November 
1, and there is ample hay here for all 
livestock. 

Lambing started about January 25. 
There have been several cases of lamb 
scours in one to two-day-old lambs 
which have cut percentages some. The 
number of lambs saved will be about 
the same as in 1952 and 1953, but 
around five percent less than in 1954, 
which was exceptionally high. 

It has been an extremely cold, open 
winter with little moisture. March 
weather has shown few signs of warm- 
ing, and about an inch of moisture has 
fallen in the past two weeks. 

Some shearing has started in the 
Hagerman Valley and the western part 
of the State, but most sheep are not 
shorn here until April 15. We contract 
our shearing to a plant man who fur- 
nishes everything and charges 50 cents 
per head, the same as a year ago. 

We enjoy the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
magazine very much. 

—Dennis Burks 


MONTANA 


Anaconda, Dear Lodge County 
March 17, 1955 


I have been in Montana for 57 years 
and this is the first time we have had 
no winter—no snow at all. My sheep 
flocks are in good condition. I am a firm 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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PREVENT BLUETONGUE 


VACCINATE WITH 


BLUETONGUE LEDERLE 


VACCINE 


DON’T R 
| 





April, 1955 


Bluetongue—a new sheep disease in the U.S. 
—may kill 1 out of every 5 affected sheep. 
Those that recover may be seriously set back. 
Losses to sheepmen are heavy either way. 
And the disease, once started, has never been 
successfully treated. 


But it can be prevented — and these heavy 
losses avoided — by vaccinating the healthy 


ISK LOSING 1 OUT 


ngll : en Vg 


—LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 






sheep. BLUETONGUE VACCINE — pro- 
duced by Lederle—is your best answer to this 
new threat to your sheep profits! 


Bluetongue is spreading. Take no chances. 
Protect your own flock, and others, by vacci- 
nating annually a full month before blue- 
tongue season in your area. Consult your 
veterinarian and write for free literature. 





PEARL RIVER 


¢ 


NEW YORK 
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South Dakota Has 
Hobby Show Booth 


N March 38rd and 4th, the Extension 

Clubs of Butte County, South Da- 
kota, held their annual Hobby Show, 
and as usual, Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers’ Auxiliary was well rep- 
resented. They had a double booth 
exhibiting lovely articles of wool. 

The booth was divided into two parts. 
One was devoted to the exhibit of home- 
made shirts and jackets, three varieties 
of stoles (crocheted, woven and one of 
jersey), two gorgeous afghans, men’s 
hand-knitted sweaters, collars and ties 
of wool, cuddle toy of wool, embroidered 
pictures of wool, one of the prize win- 
ning suits of the 1954 “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest, and Botany 
Cosmetics. Our scrapbook was handy 
for all to look at, and also pictures of 
our girls in the sewing contest. 

The other part of the booth was de- 
voted to “Hobbies With Wool.” In the 
center was a punch work picture done 
on black velvet with wool yarn, dolly 
and doll clothes and other small objects 
made on the weave-it loom. In one side 
of this display was an exhibit of articles 
made on the “hair-pin loom” . . . baby 
sweaters, caps and booties, and a white 
stole with silver metallic thread run- 
ning through it, and made in the fan 
pattern. 

On the opposite side was displayed 
“Knitting With Wool.” Under this was 
a white stole with a silver metallic 
thread knit in an intricate design, and 
baby sweaters, caps, and booties; also 
caps, berets, mittens and sweaters for 
the older child. 

To add interest a tape recorder was 
set up and stories, poems, and songs 
were recorded by interested persons, 
from little tots who could not talk plain- 
ly, to a grandma who told of her ex- 
periences coming to this country from 
Iowa in a covered wagon drawn by a 
“white horse and a red mule.” Many 
friendly comments and appreciation for 
the wool industry were recorded by 
those visiting the wool booth. 

We feel sure that the people in this 
vicinity are becoming more and more 
wool conscious. 

The wool booth was presented by the 
State President of the Auxiliary, Mrs. 
Ed Marty; State Contest Director, Mrs. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA BOOTH 


David Heinbaugh; State Secretary, Mrs. 
Leslie Heinbaugh, and Mrs. Annie 
Kirksy, a friend of the Auxiliary. 


—Mrs. Leslie Heinbaugh 
Secretary 


OREGON SPONSORS 
WOOL-LAMB EXHIBIT 


HE Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 

sponsored an exhibit at the annual 
Home Economics Conference in Port- 
land on March 25 and 26. Mrs. Alvin 
Hartley, chairman of the “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest in Oregon, 
was in charge. Exhibits of wool and 
woolen garments made by past contest 
winners and contestants were shown. 
Lamb and mutton were also featured 
and prizes of lamb cuts given to winners 
of door prizes. 

In the eastern part of the State the 
Baker Auxiliary held an interesting 
luncheon at the home of Mrs. Art Boyd 
with assisting hostesses Mrs. Wolfe, 
Mrs. Osborn and Mrs. Jacobson. The 
State President Mrs. Maude Schroeder 
was present and showed material on 
the 1955 “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
contest. It was decided to hold a style 
show in Baker and display the garments 
made by the contestants and also wool- 
en fabrics. The merchants were to be 
contacted for the material to be ex- 
hibited. A tea was planned in connec- 
tion with the display. 


ee 


Texas Ladies Plan 
Promotion Work 


T their quarterly meeting in College 

Station, Texas, March 15, 1955, the 
members of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation heard reports from Lamb Promo- 
tion Chairmen Mrs. G. A. Glimp and Mrs. 
Jack Taylor announcing Texas Governor 
Alan Shivers’ proclamation of Texas’ 
second annual Lamb Week to be observed 
in April. 

Auxiliary Secretary Mrs. Earl Barr 
stated that the Special Lamb Promotion 
and Research Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association had allocated 
$1500 of its funds for the special lamb 
promotion campaign in Texas. 

At the request of Wool Promotion 
Chairman Mrs. John Alexander, the 
auxiliary voted to present again this year 
its award of $50 for the best woolen 
garment shown in the finals of the State- 
wide 4H Club sewing contest. 

Mrs. Smith of the Texas A and M 
College Consumer Service made a short 
statement on the work of that service, 
stressing education in the use of lamb 
as an economical and nutritive addition 
to family meals. Mrs. Hearne of the 
College Home Demonstration Service 
spoke briefly on the 4H Club sewing 
contest and their interest in encourag- 
ing entrants to make wool garments. 

Social entertainment for the Auxiliary 
March 14 included a tour of A and M 
campus in the afternoon, smorgasbord, 
a movie on sheep presented by the Texas 
Company, and a dance in the Student 
Center. 

March 15 entertainment began with 
coffee and a social hour at the Center 
with wives of A and M officials and fac- 
ulty members as hostesses. Auxiliary 
members were guests of the college for 
lunch in the cadets’ mess hall, escorted 
by students from the Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry. In the afternoon ladies 
were conducted through the college fiori- 
culture greenhouses. 


—Mrs. Stanton B. Bundy, Jr. 
Publicity Chairman 
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AUXILIARY LEADERS 
NAMED IN TEXAS 


RS. Stanton S. Bundy, Jr., publicity 

chairman of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, has sent in a list of the 
members of their executive board for 
1955. It is composed of the following 
auxiliary officers and committee chair- 
men: 

President: Mrs. Lloyd Herring, Bal- 
linger 

First Vice President: 
Neunhoffer, Comfort 

Second Vice President: Mrs. Gus Wit- 
ting, Jr., Junction 


Secretary: Mrs. Earl Barr, Ballinger 


Mrs. Oscar 


Treasurer: Mrs. Joe Almond, Lam- 
pasas 

Historian: Mrs. Floyd McMullen, San 
Angelo 

Parliamentarian: Mrs. Lucius Ste- 


phens, Lometa 

Education Chairman: Mrs. Carl Pfiu- 
ger, Eden 

Lamb Promotion Chairman: Mrs. G. 
A. Glimp, Burnet 


Provisions Chairman: Mrs. Felix 
Real, Jr., Kerrville 
Membership Chairman: Mrs. Gus 


Witting, Jr., Junction 

Program Chairman: Mrs. R. F. Spen- 
cer, San Antonio 

Finance Chairman: Mrs. Mack Hart- 
grove, Paint Rock 

Publicity Chairman: 
Bundy, Jr., Roosevelt. 


Mrs. Stanton 


MM 
Material for the auxiliary 
section should be sent to 
Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Route 3, 
Box 56, Silverton, Oregon. 

MM 


Utah Indian BLM Suit 
Decision Reversed 


1954 decision awarding a group of 

Navaho Indians in San Juan County, 
Utah, $100,000 damages to cover the de- 
struction by Government agents of 115 
horses and 35 burros was reversed in 
the U.S. Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Denver on March 2, 1955. 

At the same time an injunction against 
the Government preventing it from mo- 
lesting or interfering with the Indians 
in the grazing of their livestock on Fed- 
eral lands was dissolved. 

The suit was brought by the Indians 
after the animals had been destroyed by 
order of the Bureau of Land Management 
in 1952. It was an outgrowth of a dis- 
pute of many years. 

According to statements made, the 
Indians had been grazing their sheep off 
their reservation and around waterholes 
developed by white stockmen and the 
Government, while the stockmen kept 
their animals off these denuded areas and 
bought hay and pellets to feed their 
herds. 





Pictured at the organizational meeting of New Mexico women as the 
Women’s Committee of the New Mexico Wool Growers Association are 
from left to right, Mrs. Raymond D. Farmer and Mrs. Mike Hayes, 
Auxiliary officials from Colorado; Mrs. Floyd Lee, San Mateo, New 
Mexico; Mrs. Tom D. Burn Ill, Tierra Amarilla, New Mexico, chairman 
of the new committee; Mary North of The Wool Bureau, New York City; 
and Mrs. Frank McWilliams, Carlsbad, New Mexico, State sewing contest 


director. The women will 


April, 1955 


promote 


lamb and wool consumption. 


The Government appealed to Justice 
Willis W. Ritter for an injunction order- 
ing the Indians to stop trespassing. This 
was refused. 


Some eight or nine of the Indian fam- 
ilies moved back on to the reservation 
after the Government promised to help 
them through the winter but twelve did 
not. 

Following attempts to solve the prob- 
lem, the trespassing stock was slaugh- 
tered and the suit was brought against 
the Government. 


The recent decision by Justices Alfred 
P. Murrah, John Pickett and Royce Sav- 
age of the Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that the Indians failed to prove that they 
had complied with the provisions of law 
in claiming ownership of the stock after 
the notice of the intent to eliminate the 
animals had been presented on order of 
the County Commissioners. 


“The method of disposing of aban- 
doned horses,” the court states, “might 
appear to be harsh but the remedy, if 
any, is in the legislature and not in the 
courts.” 


Statements Vary 
on Wool Act 


HE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, in an 

effort to keep its readers informed 
on how the National Wool Act will func- 
tion, has printed and reprinted at var- 
ious times the answers to some of the 
questions raised by growers. All of these 
were based on the USDA’s preliminary 
statements of methods of procedure un- 
der the act. 

With new developments, some of these 
statements no longer hold true. Our 
attention has been called to one such 
that appeared on page 31 of the Feb- 
ruary, 1955 NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 

The question stated was: “Can the 
payments be made through a cooperative 
association or dealer?” 

The answer given was: “No, the mar- 
keting agency can assist by completing 
the required forms, etc. The payments, 
however, will be made directly to growers 
by sight draft.” 

Since the assignment of payments is 
to be permitted under certain conditions, 
the above answer should be amended or 
clarified by this statement: If the assign- 
ment of the incentive payment is made 
to financing or marketing agencies that 
make loans or advances—a bank, cooper- 
ative, or other agency—the. payment 
check may, upon request of the wool 
grower, be made payable to the assignee. 

The final draft of the USDA methods 
of handling the provisions of the Nation- 
al Wool Act was released on March 25 
and appears in this issue. 
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RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 46.) 
believer in good feed and see that my 
sheep have all they want and will clean 
up. Lambing is over with good results. 

—Dr. H. C. Gardiner 


NEVADA 


Orovada, Humboldt County 
March 15, 1955 


Shearing is done here in the first 10 
days of April. Shearers charge 52 cents 
per head with board, compared to 51 
cents last year. This rate includes all 
labor. 

March this year is turning out colder 
and drier than normal. Spring feed is 
good, and sheep came through the win- 
ter in very good shape. 

We’ve had no disease problem. We 
vaccinate for soremouth. 

—Melba E. Jackson 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque, Bernalillo County 
March 12, 1955 

Weather has been warm and dry all 
spring. Feed is very short on the range. 
Our sheep wintered well. 

Baled hay is selling at $35 per ton. 
This is higher than last year. 

Lambing has started here, and the 
percentage of lambs saved per hundred 
ewes is slightly above last year. We 
had warm and dry weather for lambing, 
but help was hard to obtain for lamb- 
ing—sheepherders are almost extinct. 

There has been no contracting of 
feeder lambs. Most fat lambs in Pecos 
Valley sold from $18.50 to $19. 

Shearing here hasn’t begun yet. 
Southern New Mexico begins shearing 
in March. Shearers are contracting at 
between 30 and 40 cents a head. This 
price includes everything. 

Some fed lamb wool sold here at 52 
cents for fine Rambouillet staple with 
a 60 percent shrink. There were 4,000 
fleeces. 

—Frank Bond & Son 


Aztec, San Juan County 
March 16, 1955 
Above average weather has prevailed 
for March so far. There has been very 
little wind and feed is very good. 
Sheep flocks here wintered well. 
Alfalfa hay prices are perhaps a little 
higher than last year. Baled hay is 
selling from $25 to $30 per ton. Loose 
hay sells at $20 
We will shear from April 15 to May 1. 
We look forward to getting the Na- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER—and especially to 
reading Around the Range Country. 
—Glen Swire 
OREGON 
North Powder, Union County 
March 17, 1955 
Shearing begins here about May 1. 
There are about the same number of 


April, 1955 


lambs saved per hundred ewes here 
this year as there were last. It was 
very cold during lambing. 

Hay prices are higher than they were 
last year: $20 to $25 per ton loose, and 
$25 to $30 per ton baled. 

Sheep wintered well, but the range 
is in poor condition, as it is still covered 
with snow. 

—Walter Jacobsen 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Edgemont, Fall River County 
March 12, 1955 


Winter was excellent up to early 
February. It has been stormy since 
then. We are now getting much needed 
moisture which should start the grass 
nicely when it warms up. Spring range 
is very short due to last summer’s 
drought. 

Considering the shortage of range 
and feed, sheep have wintered very 
well. © 

Baled hay is selling at $27 per ton, 
about the same as last year. 

A few small flocks that lamb early 
have finished lambing. The rough 
weather during lambing didn’t have 
too much effect, as flocks lambing were 
small and in sheds. 

Shearing starts here about May 1. 
A price has yet to be established for 
shearing. 

—Thomas L. Seppala 


Sturgis, Meade County 
February 27, 1955 


Operating costs in 1954 were about 
the same as in 1953, but some expenses 
were cheaper in 1954 than in 1952. 

We have done more supplemental 
feeding this winter than last, because 
we have had older sheep. We supple- 
ment with corn and 20 percent range 
cake. Corn costs from $56 to $58 per 
ton, while cake runs $77 per ton in car- 
load lots. Hay runs $15 per ton loose 
and $20 per ton baled. 


Since the first of February, we have 
had the coldest weather of the winter. 
There have been only light snows in 
this area. Sheep flocks are in good con- 
dition, as we have had open grazing 
this winter. 

—Carl O. and Bobby Peterson 


TEXAS 


San Angelo, Tom Green County 
March 14, 1955 


This country has been very dry for 
many years now. We have had average 
yearly rain fall only one year in the 
last six. Our average is 18.65 inches a 
year. Sheep numbers are about 50 per- 
cent of normal, and ranges are about 
30 percent of normal. 


Grass and weeds are now trying to 
green up, but they are short. 


SHEEP DOG 
DIRECTORY 


Arthur N. Allen 


R.F.D. 6 — McLeansboro, Illinois 
“Famous Working Border Collies” 


Jack W. Dickens 


Walden, Colorado 
“Border Collies for Service’ 


J. H. and F. D. Clement 
Clemjo Farms — Rt. 1, Box 35 


Dewey, Oklahoma 
“Bred for Brains, Ability and Stamina” 


THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 











72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 


EAR TAGS 


tock. 
Write today for 
e “SALASCO” 


oo 
Salt Lake Stamp 


Company 
Dept.N WG 
41\2 W. 3rd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Get premium price - 
for Your woo/ 















BRANDING LIQUID 
MintrA holds its color 


a full season but scours out 
at the mill. And it brands 
30% more sheep than ordi- 
nary paints. Wide color 
choice. 

A premium product—costs 
less in the long run. Your 
favorite dealer should have 
Mintra. If not write for name 
? of your nearest dealer. 


bape Benjamin ° 
Moore paints 


2500 WALNUT ST., DENVER, COLO. 
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Sheep flocks have wintered very well, 
though there has been some pink eye 
in our flocks. 

Baled hay is selling at $52 per ton. 
This is about $5 per ton higher than 
last year. 

We had very good weather for lamb- 
ing. And a high percentage of lambs 
per hundred ewes have been saved, 
about the same as last year. It was 
hard to get help during lambing. We 
don’t need a lot of help, for we lamb 
on fenced range. Few flock owners have 
marked lambs yet, but it looks like a 
heavy crop. 

Fat lambs have been contracted at 
$20 per hundred; feeder lambs at $18 
to $20 per hundred; and fine-wooled 
ewe lambs at from $20 to $22 per hun- 
dredweight. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes sold 
recently at from $15 to $17 per head. 

Shearing begins here about May 1. 
Shearers are getting 35 cents per head 
for shearing and putting up the wool. 
This is without board. It is the same 
price as we paid last year. 

There have been no sales of wool so 
far. Clippings are selling for 25 cents. 

—Chas. M. Johnston 


UTAH 


Hanna, Duchesne County 
March 11, 1955 


There has only been one bid here 
and no sales on wool to my knowledge. 
The bid was at 43 cents. 

Shearing here starts around April 20. 
Contract shearers are to be paid 42 
cents a pound with board. Contract rate 
includes everything from getting the 
sheep in the corral to sacking the wool. 

Lambing starts shortly after May 1. 

Everyone has been feeding hay since 
February 1, and it will be a few more 
days of hay before going to the desert. 

Hay prices are about the same this 
year as last. Loose hay is selling at $20 
per ton and baled hay brings $25 per 
ton. 

—Orven J. Moon 


WASHINGTON 


Yakima, Yakima County 
March 13, 1955 


Lambing is almost over in the Yaki- 
ma Valley. 

I am a radio farm director, and I 
haven’t any sheep information from 
my own ranch. 

—R. J. Passage 


WYOMING 


Albin, Laramie County 
March 13, 1955 


Range feed here is very short and 
dry. Our sheep have wintered in fair 
condition. Hay prices are slightly 
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higher this year than last. Baled hay 
sells at $23 per ton and loose hay sells 
at $16. 

Lambing is just starting. We've 
ample help for lambing. Most flocks are 
small here and lambs are fed out in the 
fall. 

Some sheep are being shorn now in 
this area. Shearers are getting 40 cents 
per head with board. This is the same 
rate as last year. 

—E. L. Malm 
Laramie, Albany County 
March 15, 1955 


The only wool sales I have heard of 
are two clips in the Casper area at 42 
cents. It looks as if everyone is waiting 
until after the April 1 deadline. 

We shear here in May. With board, 
shearers get 50 cents per head. Last 
year the rate was only 45 cents per 
head. 

It has been very windy and dry here 
since the first of March. The snow run- 
off from the mountains is a little better 
this year than last. Sheep are in good 
condition. 

Hay prices are higher than they were 
last year. Baled hay is $30 per ton. 

The help situation is somewhat bet- 
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Some crossbred whitefaced yearling 





—J. P. Markley & Son 








FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 








* Will Do the Work of %* Smartest, Most Alert 
Two Ranch Hands Dog Alive! 

* Wonderful Pets for * $50.00 either sex — a 
Children bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 
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The National Wool Grower 




















Ui ite), | 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





Shaded under aluminum-coated 
roofs and car-ends, with speed- 
induced breezes refreshing them, 
your stock shipments on Union 
Pacific, during warm weather, go 
smooth as silk. 

For instance, necessary stops are 





made for drenching hogs en route. 
Fresh, cool water and proper feed- 
ings are provided. Sand bedding 
also eliminates heat hazards. 

Fast schedules and diesel power 
put your stock into destinations 
dependably and smoothly. 


When you ship stock, bill ’em U. P. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 














Things To 


Remember 





‘. aa ; Your National Wool Growers. Association was largely in- 
| £2-554x s 


pone" E. AGRI EXP gta strumental in securing passage of the National Wool Act. 
“O2Aa8R} 


GEO R MELuG 


: The National Wool Act, now in effect and operative for the 
L me welellie gs ae H, LIBRN 
SPAYE?TE Inp 


next four years, means increased returns from your wool 
and lambs. 


Production of premium wool clips and lamb crops means 


higher incentive payments under the National Wool Act. 


In growing the best wool clips and best lamb crops, don’t 
forget... 


THE RAM IS HALF THE FLOCK 
e Get the BEST in rams at the 


40th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


COLISEUM — OGDEN, UTAH 
AUGUST 18 - 19, 1955 


Sale Under Managemen 
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